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Staff Training in Libraries” 


By W. B. Paton, F.L.A., County Librarian, Lanarkshire 


WELL-KNOWN British librarian now 
engaged on pioneer work in Western 
Australia recently claimed that the fundamental 
duty of the executive librarian is to secure 
adequate funds to run his library—an assertion 
cleverly challenged by an equally respected 
Fellow of the Library Association who stressed 
(none the less forcibly, though by implication only) 
the essential role of the librarian as bookman. 
It is an ever-recurring controversy, and it led meto 
consider once again the functions and duties of 
the chief librarian. Undoubtedly his knowledge 
of books and literature is important, and without 
money his library service will suffer, but however 
perfect may be his attainments in these respects, 
there is a third pre-requisite for success, which 
depends on the quality and efficiency of his staff. 
Ability to inspire and train staff constitutes one 
of the major attributes for success in a chief 
librarian. My impression is that it is one of the 
most neglected spheres of our work. We tend to be 
aware of the importance of organization at the 
policy level, and a great many librarians have a 
real interest in methods of administration but 
forget that, however perfect may be the system 
evolved, however efficient in theory, its success in 
practice depends largely on the goodwill, 
enthusiasm and ability of the staff who have to 
work it, from head of department down to 
the latest junior recruit. From my observation and 
experience, I would assert that failure to achieve 
a satisfactory standard of service in libraries 
arises far more often through neglect of effective 
staff training than from defective organization or 
lack of system. It is a subject, therefore, of 
considerable importance in library science, and 
one which merits careful study. 
For a start we must have a clear conception of 
our aims in training; of the finished product 


* An edited version of a lecture given at the School of 
Librarianship, North Western Polytechnic, London, on 
25th March, 1958. 


which we hope to shape; of the purpose behind 
each part of our training programme; of the best 
means to attain our final goal. It is equally impor- 
tant to recognize the obstacles in the way, so that 
we can take steps to minimize their influence, and 
accept philosophically those obstacles which we 
cannot remove. For, of course, in this (as in any 
other human activity) perfection is always beyond 
attainment. 

The most intractable limiting factor probably 
lies in the quality of the human beings who 
comprise the staff to be trained and, although 
in a strict sense outside the scope of this paper, it 
is worthwhile to stress the vital need for care in 
the selection of staff. I am well aware that in these 
times of full employment some librarians consider 
themselves fortunate to obtain recruits at all, 
and are satisfied if their calibre is not too far 
below average. It must be stressed that the 
success of staff-training schemes will bear a 
direct relation to the capacity and keenness of the 
human material to be trained, and methods may 
have to be modified to suit particular limitations 
and shortcomings. 

In selecting staff we are bound as far as possible 
to demand the minimum educational standard 
laid down by the Library Association for their 
examination candidates, and fortunate indeed is 
the librarian who can secure assistants with 
qualifications in excess of the minimum. Where 
recruitment difficulties are acute, the division of 
staff into professional and non-professional 
categories may be desirable, and in the latter 
group, educational attainment need not be 
insisted upon. This solution has been advocated 
from various quarters, but whether it be adopted 
or not, in the recruitment of all staff, professional 
and non-professional, the personal attributes of 
keenness, interest and intelligence should be 
sought, and the more experienced and successful 
the chief librarian becomes in discerning and 
recognizing these qualities in the candidates 
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he interviews for posts, the easier will it be to 
train his staff to be good librarians. 

Let us consider now in more detail the aims of 
training in librarianship. I would place first in 
order of importance the more imponderable 
personal qualities and attitudes which must be 
developed and encouraged in all young people 
who hope to become successful librarians. Our 
training should have clearly in the forefront the 
following objectives: 

(1) A clear and unequivocal pride in the 
profession of librarianship, and an awareness 
of its great importance in the social scheme of 
things. 

(2) The stimulation of interest and curiosity; 
the encouragement of an extrovert attitude to 
people and affairs. 

(3) The deliberate inculcation, right from the 
start, of a sense of personal worth and depend- 
ability, of the essential importance of each 
individual, however junior, as a member of the 
team. 

(4) The encouragement of reading and the 
acquiring of literary knowledge on as wide a 
range as possible. 

(5) The fostering of a helpful attitude of 
goodwill towards the public, and an unfailing 
courtesy in dealing with readers. 

(6) The growth and strengthening of a sense of 
responsibility and a reliable attitude towards 
work. 

(7) An insistence on accuracy and painstaking 
care in all routine and technical duties. 

(8) Punctuality in time-keeping. 

I described these as imponderables, which is 
true in the sense that they are subjective personal 
attributes rather than technical skills which can 
be taught and demonstrated and practically 
tested, but imponderable does not mean unreal. 
These are matters of prime concern, and their 
inculcation in the minds of our junior assistants 
should be a deliberate, clear-sighted, major 
objective in any scheme of staff training. I doubt 
if they can be directly taught. They are developed 
unobtrusively, obliquely, by example rather than 
precept, through judicious encouragement as 
occasion offers, on the part of all responsible 
for the training of junior staff, from the chief 
librarian right down to the lowliest senior assis- 
tant. 

The key to success lies undoubtedly in the 
power of personal example, and that must 
emanate from the top and travel down. There is 
little chance of infecting junior assistants with a 
lively interest in their work if they judge their 
seniors to be half-hearted. Courtesy and under- 
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standing towards readers are unlikely to be 
developed if the junior assistant encounters dis- 
interestedness or bad temper in his contacts with 
the chief librarian. The first principle in success- 
ful staff training, therefore, consists of good 
practice and virtuous example from above. And 
so far from exempting the chief librarian from 
this duty, | would assert that it is he, supremely, 
who sets the standard for the whole service. No 
one else can deputize for him in this. Inexorably, 
slackness at the head will permeate down and 
vitiate efficiency elsewhere. 

All new members of staff should be received 
and welcomed when they commence duty by the 
chief librarian. Here is the golden opportunity to 
start the process of conditioning the newcomer 
to the high requirements of an exacting service, of 
giving him that sense of importance, of being 
accepted as one of a team, of demonstrating the 
courtesy which will be expected from him in his 
dealings with others. The chief librarian should 
evince a personal interest, and might well 
personally introduce the newcomer to the head 
of the department in which he is to start work. 
From that opening encounter onwards, the 
demeanour and behaviour of the chief librarian 
will have its effect on the personal and profes- 
sional development of members of the staff as 
surely as night follows day, not only from the 
occasions actually observed or experienced, 
but through countless incidents reported by 
others, and indirectly through the imitative 
conduct of seniors who take their cue from the 
chief. 

A chief librarian should spend some time 
regularly in direct contact with the staff. As he 
passes through departments, he should chat with 
those he encounters. At suitable intervals, 
especially for the junior staff, he should give them 
the opportunity of an interview and enquire of 
their progress. He should be fully informed on 
their work and on how they are measuring up to 
its demands, and he should discuss with the 
head of the department any problems which 
have arisen, and intervene himself when appropri- 
ate. I am sure that a chief librarian will have the 
greater success in staff training if he can regard 
himself as a member of the staff, as the co-ordi- 
nator of the service rather than as the “Boss’’, 
and can achieve an approachability which makes 
it easy for members of the staff to discuss diffi- 
culties and, if necessary, to lodge complaints. 
There will, of course, be occasions calling for 
firm action, but one can be firm without nasti- 
ness, and when it is necessary to have someone 
“‘on the carpet”’, the object should be to remedy 
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a defect and prevent a recurrence, and not, 
negatively and vindictively, to give a dressing 
down or to make the culprit feel small. The 
imposition of a discipline is acceptable much 
more readily when it is seen to be part of a code 
applicable to the chief and seniors as well. Even 
in such a simple matter as time-keeping, the 
authority of the chief or senior assistants is 
undermined unless they themselves accept the 
same rules of punctuality which they demand of 
those under them. 

I repeat, then, that the key to success in staff 
training lies in personal example, that the chief 
who sets a high standard, is willing to adhere to it 
himself, takes the trouble to keep contact with the 
members of his staff and to encourage them in 
their progress—such a chief is well on the road to 
success. Conversely, I have experienced other 
methods, with results which have served as 
a solemn warning ever since. In one library 
known to me, a “bush telegraph’’ kept everyone 
informed of the chief’s movements, so that as 
soon as he left the building, everyone relaxed and 
eased up on work. An attitude of carping criti- 
cism and grudging suspicion from the librarian’s 
office bred in the staff from seniors down an 
outlook of disillusion and resentment which 
persisted like a blight in that library for many a 
day. 

Everything I have said with regard to the chief 
librarian applies with equal force to all others in 
charge of staff right down the chain of respon- 
sibility from deputy to heads of departments, 
branch librarians and their assistants. Indeed, 
because the latter are more continuously in 
contact with the junior staff, it is the more impor- 
tant that they realize and accept their weighty 
responsibility for staff training. The wise chief 
librarian will maintain close liaison with his 
senior colleagues, and will take pains to imbue 
them with his own ideals and practical ideas in the 
sphere of staff training. 

These broader aspects I have outlined should be 
kept to the fore, and should be fostered at all 
levels. They may tend to take second place further 
down the hierarchy, where practical methods and 
techniques assume greater importance, but they 
should not be lost sight of. It is, of course, 
impracticable for the chief librarian, except in 
small libraries, to undertake the actual work 
of staff training himself, and as is the case with 
many other functions, he must depend on the 
loyalty and enthusiasm of his senior staff. If 
training methods in the library over a period 
have been sound, the principles I have laid down 
will have gained acceptance in all spheres of the 
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service, and senior members of staff will enjoy 
a satisfactory relationship of mutual trust and 
community of interest with the chief, helping to 
build up a tradition of friendly service which is 
recognized and accepted by newcomers and 
which grows and deepens the more it is fostered. 

Heads of departments and branch librarians 
should, of course, assume responsibility for the 
practical training of their own staff within the 
general pattern for the library system, and it is 
wise to encourage some individuality of approach 
and method. Friendly rivalry between depart- 
ments is helpful, and a sense of loyalty to the 
department or branch is desirable. Nevertheless, 
I have found it necessary on occasion to remind 
branch and departmental heads that they are 
part of a unified service. The supervision of 
departments and the training of staff must be left 
to those in charge, and their control and authority 
upheld by the chief, but it remains his duty to 
guide them and inspire them and, when necessary, 
to demand their acceptance of the overall 
strategy of the combined service, when their own 
departmental aims are at variance. 

An essential means of securing real co-opera- 
tion between departments and branches, and of 
smoothing out difficulties as they arise, is the staff 
conference, which should be convened at regular 
intervals under the chairmanship of the chief 
librarian. This is attended by all branch lib- 
rarians and heads of departments (and sometimes 
also by deputies), and it provides the occasion 
for an explanation of new projects, a round- 
table discussion on future policy, realistic assess- 
ment of present imperfections, and suggestions 
for further improvement of the service. A similar 
meeting of the whole staff of a branch or depart- 
ment is a useful aid to training. 

It is also an essential element in the training 
scheme that members of the statf should be 
required to undertake an external course of 
instruction in preparation for Library Associa- 
tion examinations, either oral or by correspon- 
dence, and that a senior officer should take a 
personal interest in progress, encourage and 
cajole and even bully when necessary to ensure 
that full advantage is derived from the course; 
should seek to relate the teaching to the practical 
work of the library; should ensure the adequate 
provision of textbooks; and should give as much 
help as possible in furthering the candidate’s 
chances of examination success. It may be 
argued that the responsibility of teaching for 
examinations rests squarely on the shoulders of 
the school, Local Education Authorities, or 
the A.A.L., but any librarian worth his salt is 
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bound to concern himself with the progress of his 
staff, in this sphere as in all others. 

I come now to the practical consideration of 
methods of staff training, which merit more 
detailed treatment. It is a frequent complaint 
from heads of library schools that many of the 
students who comprise full-time classes have 
only the most sketchy knowledge of their own 
library service, know little of affairs outside their 
own professional cabbage patch, and can’t even 
state the name of the Honorary Secretary of the 
Library Association! Effective staff training with 
aims such as I have advocated would produce 
knowledgeable and interested students with some 
awareness of library affairs beyond their own 
areas. And this, I submit, is a responsibility of the 
individual library, not of the external teaching 
agencies. 

In Lanark County Libraries, we attempt to 
discharge this duty by organizing a three-hourly 
weekly training class within the official time- 
sheet, extending from October to June, which all 
new assistants are required to attend. The 
purpose of this course is to give junior assistants a 
clear idea of the aims of librarianship; a detailed 
description of the organization, extent, vital 
Statistics and personnel of Lanark County 
Libraries; a revision and perhaps supplementa- 
tion of the course of professional study which 
they are all required to attend at the Scottish 
School of Librarianship; practice in the tech- 
niques of library work, particularly in the use 
of reference books; and an interest and pride in 
their calling. The course includes visits to branch 
libraries in the county, and to different types of 
libraries in the neighbourhood. At intervals, 
questions are set as practice in examination 
technique, and these are marked and returned 
with helpful comment. The course starts with a 
talk by the county librarian on the general aims of 
librarianship, and the purposes and structure of 
the Library Association. Subsequent talks include 
a general description of the county library service 
in Lanarkshire and on our aims regarding staff 
training and welfare, given by the deputy county 
librarian, a talk on the staff magazine by the 
editor, and on the staff guild by the secretary. 
Each head of department in headquarters is 
responsible for the general description of work 
in his department—accessions, circulation, 
request, youth service; and branch librarians 
deai with their routine under such heads as 
branch library practice, reference service, 
personal service to readers, display, publicity 
and extension work, etc. Bibliography and refer- 
ence books, classification and cataloguing, and 
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other technical subjects are spread over the whole 
course, and as many different lecturers as possible 
are included in the scheme, a total of 18 taking 
part in the current series. This latter is an impor- 
tant feature, designed to foster the idea that 
librarianship is teamwork, that all have their 
contribution to make. Not only does it utilize the 
special knowledge of heads of departments in 
their particular sphere; it is still another means of 
boosting morale, of strengthening self-assurance. 

While the basic purpose of this course is to 
increase the value of assistants to the library, we 
attempt to relate it to the official classes attended 
by all the students in preparation for the Library 
Association First Professional Examination. 
The students are encouraged to take notes for 
incorporation into their First Professional class 
notebooks, and, as I mentioned previously, 
practice is given in answering questions under 
examination conditions. It happens that our 
chief assistant in Lanarkshire is the lecturer for 
the First Professional examination in the Scottish 
School of Librarianship, so it is easy to relate the 
courses and to make one supplement the other. 
One of the conditions laid down in the granting 
of deferment of call-up for military service is that 
eight hours per week must be allowed by 
employers during working hours for individual 
study. Our course of training forms part of this 
weekly period, using it, I am sure, to much better 
purpose than would be the case were the assis- 
tants left solely to their own devices. 

The training of assistants in the practical 
duties of day-to-day work is the responsibility of 
departmental head or branch librarian. Each of 
these has worked out and set down on paper a 
list of all duties in his department or branch, and 
many have prepared detailed instructions on 
methods and processes which will, in time, form 
part of a comprehensive staff manual. The new 
assistant is given clear instruction on what is 
required of him, on how to set about each task, 
the mistakes and common inaccuracies to avoid, 
the place of his duties in the overall pattern of 
work in the department. His work is carefully 
scrutinized from the start; mistakes are pointed 
out and faulty methods corrected. As the more 
elementary duties are mastered, his range of 
work is widened, and as far as possible he is given 
the opportunity of practical experience over a 
period in all sections of the work of the depart- 
ment, so that he obtains a complete picture of 
the whole, and understands the correlation of the 
individual parts, how they dovetail into each 
other, and how inefficiency at any one point has 
its repercussions elsewhere. This aspect of training 
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is severely practical, and involves a simple and 
clear verbal description of the work, an exact 
practical demonstration (when appropriate) of 
the movements and processes involved, and 
explanation of the purpose behind each, and a 
continuous assessment of progress, with correc- 
tion of mistakes and encouragement towards 
improvement. Although supervised by the head 
of the department, much of this training should 
be entrusted to experienced assistants, who are 
thus given their share of responsible work, and 
made to feel they are making a contribution 
of importance to the welfare and improvement 
of the service. The force of example probably 
increases the further down the hierarchy of staff 
one goes, and staff training should be a continuing 
process at all stages of service and experience. 

Although there is a strong temptation, having 
successfully trained an assistant in particular 
duties, for the chief librarian to take advantage of 
his prowess and leave him for a lengthy period in 
one department or branch, we also have a respon- 
sibility in training to give the assistant varied 
experience, to aim at producing the complete 
librarian. This involves a periodical change round 
of personnel between departments and different 
types of branches, and although it may entail 
duplication of effort in practical training and a 
temporary set-back in efficiency, these drawbacks 
are fully counterbalanced by the heightening of 
interest and the prevention of boredom which 
result from a change of duties. The library 
service itself benefits—which is, after all, a main 
goal in all training. 

There are various other ways in which en- 
lightened staff training can be furthered, and 
we employ many of them in Lanarkshire. 
There is the staff guild, a society which exists (to 
quote from its constitution) “‘to give the oppor- 
tunity to members of the staff to appreciate more 
fully aspects of library work in general and of 
county library work in particular, and to encour- 
age members to undertake serious study for 
Library Association examinations.”” Monthly 
meetings are held during the winter months on a 
variety of topics, with the claims of literary 
subjects well to the fore. The staff guild is a 
democratic body, run by the members of the 
staff themselves, through elected office-bearers 
and committee, and its success depends on the 
interest and enthusiasm of assistants. Its value 
as an agency of staff training lies to a great extent 
in the stimulation of that interest and enthusiasm. 

An off-shoot of the staff guild is the research 
group, which concerns itself with professional 
and technical problems and improved methods 
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in library work. Membership of this group is more 
limited than of the full guild itself, and com- 
prises what I might term the ultra-enthusiasts, 
but much useful discussion has taken place, lead- 
ing not infrequently to proposals brought for- 
ward for consideration at the more formal staff 
conferences. 

Other sections of the guild include a welfare 
and social club, which does important work in 
organizing Christmas parties, theatre nights, 
summer outings, etc., and the drama section, 
which meets at intervals for play-reading sessions, 
but comes more fully into the picture as a public 
agency of the library service in the presentation 
of dramatic excerpts from books to societies, 
guilds and clubs throughout the county area. 
This is a valuable medium of effective publicity 
for the county library service, and is usually 
offered in the form of a “‘Readers’ digest’’, with a 
literary menu drawn up in the traditional order of 
a meal, with a variety of fare for each “‘course”’. 

And lastly, there is the staff magazine, which 
can have great influence in the building-up of 
esprit-de-cerps and a healthy spirit among the 
staff. In an article “On producing a staff maga- 
zine”, published in The Library World, January 
1957, a former editor of Pharos listed the purposes 
of the staff magazine as follows: 

1. To promote better relations between 
management and employees by creating mutual 
understanding. 

2. To engender pride in and loyalty to the firm. 

3. To explain policies, aims, pension schemes, 
etc. 
4. To provide information on new develop- 
ments and progress. 

5. To announce and report on sports and social 
events. 

6. To encourage employees by news of 
examination successes or of establishment of 
new records in individual performance or 
production. 

The staff magazine of Lanark County Libraries, 
Pharos, has been running successfully for five 
years, and has proved its worth as a sounding 
board for new ideas and varying views of the staff. 
To quote the ex-editor again, “it reveals common 
interests and troubles; it carries the staff guild 
idea to the outposts; it obviates dissatisfaction 
and ill-informed criticism by providing the 
informed variety ; it helps to eliminate apathy and 
is a clearing house for ideas’. Pharos has done 
just that. It has from the start been a staff 
venture “‘aimed’’, as the original editor decreed, 
“solely at the staff, with no literary cavortings 
designed to impress outside readers’’ (although 
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it has a considerable circulation beyond the 
borders of Lanarkshire). The magazine is 
primarily a staff concern. There have been several 
changes of editor. Its physical production is a 
combined operation. Contributors have come 
from all sections of the staff, and controversy 
on occasions has been full-blooded with no 
punches pulled. Topics have ranged wide even in 
these commonly prohibited realms of politics and 
religion, and articles have been uncensored and 
outspoken to a degree. The library service itself 
has come in for its full share of criticism, some- 
times misinformed and unjustified, but such 
criticism has been printed, and has generally 
drawn a spontaneous answer or protest from 
other members of the staff who know better. 
Although the staff magazine receives encourage- 
ment and help from the county librarian, and is 
prepared in part at least within official working 
hours, its editor enjoys complete freedom to print 
what he chooses. This does not mean, of course, 
that the county librarian cannot offer criticism on 
occasion, or suggest changes and improvements, 
or throw in a word of advice when he judges it 
timely, but the heavy hand of authority or any 
suggestion of threats or sanctions of any sort 
are out of place and harmful. 

Indeed in all the activities I have mentioned, 
staff guild, research group, drama section and 
staff magazine, the role of the county librarian 
is to give help and encouragement, to show a 
benevolent interest, to take his part as an 
individual on the same footing as other members, 
to indulge, if necessary, in quiet judicious prod- 
ding in the background at the appropriate time 
and in the right quarter, but to take no leading 
part in the management and control, which 
should be a corporate staff responsibility, wherein 
lies the value of these activities in the sphere of 
staff training. There will come the time when 
official help is needed and requested, and it should 
be willingly forthcoming, but generally the wise 
course is to leave the staff to help themselves. It 
is a mistake, however, to go to the other extreme, 
and to stand aloof from staff activities. All should 
take part, from chief downwards, and on an equal 
footing. 

I need spend little time on one aspect of training 
—the encouragement of members of staff tc take 
their part in the wider affairs of librarianship in 
their area, to keep abreast of professional 
happenings and developments through regular 
reading of periodicals, to attend branch meetings 
and library schools, and to bring personal 
enthusiasm to their membership of the Library 
Association. All of these are important, and 
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should be kept in mind as aims to be furthered. 
Here again, the power of example is mighty. 

The final goal of all this effort, from official 
training class, direct practical training in methods 
within departments, and what I might designate 
as extra-mural activities of staff guild, research 
group, drama group and staff magazine, with 
participation in the wider realms of L.A. and 
A.A.L. branch meetings and conferences—the 
underlying purpose is the improvement of the 
library service, and this is achieved through the 
enlarging of mental outlook, quickening of 
personal interest, improvement of technical 
ability and fostering of sense of purpose. Work 
becomes absorbingly interesting, and interest 
begets efficiency. 

These methods have proved their value in my 
own experience, with beneficial effect on the 
quality of the library service. Human nature 
being as it is, there are, of course, instances of 
failure, but only in a small minority of cases. A 
library service familiar to me, and administered in 
the way I have described, provides the personnel 
for much of the professional activity in its 
area, including the posts of Branch Chairman 
and Secretary, Editor of the Branch News-Letter, 
and a lively ginger group on the Branch Com- 
mittee. Members of the staff have been regular 
winners of public-speaking contests, essay 
competitions and School of Librarianship prizes, 
and a group have pioneered in organizing 
and leading study projects for a number of years 
at summer schools. In short, the impact of this 
staff on library affairs in their area is striking and 
unparalleled, and it springs from the overflow 
of interest and enthusiasm which they bring to 
their daily duties within their own library service. 
No finer evidence could be adduced to prove the 
value of a full and liberal scheme of staff training. 


University and Research Section London Group 

A meeting will be held on 9th October, at 6 p.m. in the 
University of London Library, Senate House. The 
discussion of professional qualifications and their 
relevance to work in academic libraries will be opened by 
Mr. R. J. Hoy, and will be based on the memorandum 
prepared by the Educational Sub-Committee of the U. 
and R. Section. Members unable to attend are invited to 
submit their opinions in writing to the Secretary, Miss 
Cox-Johnson, c/o St. Marylebone Public Library, 
Marylebone Road, N.W.1. 


The Subject Index to Periodicals 
Copies of the 1957 cumulative volume have now been 
despatched to subscribers. The volume runs to 636 
columns, 52 columns more than the 1956 volume, which 
was, in turn, longer than 1955 by 38 columns. This is 
probably due to the greater number of articles published 
by many periodicals. 
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National Library for the Blind: Perspective sketch of reconstructed Manchester building. 


The Reconstructed Building of the 
National Library for the Blind in 
Manchester 


By W. A. Munrorp, M.B.E., B.Sc.(Econ.), F.L.A., Librarian and Director-General, 
National Library for the Blind 


HE National Library for the Blind was 

founded in London in 1882. It has grown 
into a large organization (a company limited by 
guarantee) providing blind readers in Great 
Britain and Ireland and—to a lesser extent— 
overseas with a “free and return post free’’ service 
of books in Braille and Moon embossed types. 
The service is now almost entirely postal. 

The library’s only branch, the Northern 
Branch in Manchester, was founded in 1918. 
It serves blind readers resident in the administra- 


tive areas of 10 counties and 43 county boroughs 
in the eight northern (geographical) counties of 
England. All others are served from N.L.B. 
Headquarters in Westminster. 

The Headquarters building at 35 Great Smith 
Street, S.W.1, has been built in stages since 1916 
and specifically for its purpose. The Northern 
Branch building at 268 Deansgate and 1-5 St. 
John Street, Manchester, 3, was acquired in stages 
since 1918: it consisted essentially of an ex-motor 
car showroom (with elderly but still working car 
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National Library for the Blind: the Manchester building before reconstruction. 


lift intact) and an ex-fancy goods warehouse in the 
substantial textile manner of the ‘eighties. The 
branch premises were never adequately adapted 
to their library purpose and retained to the end 
their quite different floor levels. 

Until 1953 the Westminster and Manchester 
libraries had developed on lines which were 
fundamentally parallel. Each library had its 
separate staff under a professionally unqualified 
woman secretary/librarian: essential adminis- 
trative co-ordination had, perforce, to be under- 
taken by the governing body of the Association 
since 1952 the Council of the National Library 
for the Blind. In 1953 the Council appointed its 
first professional chief officer with undivided 
administrative responsibility to it for the whole 
N.L.B. service. 

My first major task as Director-General was to 
report to the Council on the probable accom- 
modation needs of the library during the twenty 
years 1955-1974. Various accommodation “pat- 
terns’’ were considered at length and, inter alia, 


the proposal made and adopted that the Man- 
chester building be adapted to meet modern needs. 
The assumption that the total stock carried at the 
branch should not exceed 75,000-80,000 volumes* 
was basic. The efficient administration of the 
branch now and in the future implies regular 
“tail combing”’ of the bookstock into the exten- 
sive Westminster stacks which had themselves not 
previously experienced systematic “‘combing”’. 

The efficient and economical adaptation of the 
Manchester site and premises implied that the 
Deansgate “half’’ be extensively remodelled to 
provide stack accommodation on four floors with 
an electric lift for vertical access, and that the 
existing St. John Street “*half’’ be demolished to 
make room for a completely new office portion to 
“blend in’. To continue as full a service as 
possible to blind readers during the period of re- 
construction, arrangements were made for part of 
the book-stock to be removed to temporary 
storage and for all members of the staff, other 

* The Braille and Moon equivalent of 25,000 “ books ”’. 
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National Library for the Blind: Reconstructed Manchester building—plan of three floors (part) 


than those directly concerned with circulation and 
dispatch duties, to be housed in accommodation 
nearby. The Manchester and Salford Blind Aid 
Society kindly made room for our staff and we 
owe another special debt to Mr. Colley, the City 
Librarian, and his Committee, for permitting our 
Northern Branch Committee to meet in the fine 
Committee Room in the Manchester Central 
Library. 

The reconstructed building was officially 
opened by the Earl of Derby, Lord Lieutenant and 
Custos Rotulorum of Lancaster, on 24th June, 
1958, rather more than eighteen months after he 
had laid the foundation stone. The Chairman of 
the Library, Lord Normanby, was in the chair 
and the President of the Library Association 
and the Lord Mayor of Manchester had impor- 
tant parts in the ceremony. 

The floor plan of the reconstructed building 
shows that the three basic functions of the staff 
(circulation, administration and book production) 
are carried on at the levels most appropriate for 
them. The dispatch department has a wide 
collapsible steel shutter door opening on to a side 
road where Post Office deliveries and collections 
are made. The first and second floors are divided 
into rooms by easily removable timber-framed 
and sound-resisting partitions of a type originally 


developed in Sweden and these floors have 
suspended ceilings incorporating acoustic tiles. 
The partitions separating the three largest rooms 
on the first floor were taken down to provide an 
assembly hall for 150 guests for the opening 
ceremony and effectively demonstrated the 
adaptability of the building. There are two large 
display windows on the ground floor of the 
Deansgate frontage. Much of the detailed interior 
planning provides for the use of improved 
methods, routines and techniques which can only 
be introduced over a fairly lengthy period of 
time. 

Red facing bricks from Sileby (Leicestershire) 
and artificial stone facings have been used for the 
external elevations. The main entrance doors, 
internal hardwood finishes and wood-block floors 
are in English oak and bench tops in light blue 
Formica. Light blue is the “theme’’ colour for 
Korkoid staircase treatments, etc. 

The architects were Messrs. Sydney Tatchell, 
Son & Partners of Clifford’s Inn, Fleet Street, 
E.C.4: with their partner, Mr. John F. Learner, 
A.R.I.B.A., A.M.T.P.L, I have worked in close 
and happy partnership. The contractors were 
Messrs. T. Campion & Son Ltd., of Devonshire 
Street, Ardwick, Manchester 12. The estimated 
total cost of the reconstruction is £50,000. 
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Book Order in Bradford 


By Kerry G. E. Harris, M.A., F.L.A., Chief Cataloguer, Bradford City Libraries 


IBRARIES have never been set in one mould 

in any particular, although in some of their 
methods general tendencies are often discernible. 
But while lending library practice may be going 
round in circles, or reference libraries are being 
merged in subject departments, book order 
methods seem to vary so extensively from library 
to library as to be almost unclassifiable. Perhaps 
enterprising students are barred from developing 
new techniques when book order occupies no 
real part of the Library Association examination 
syllabus! 

Nevertheless, book order is one of the impor- 
tant parts of library work. It is common for 
library textbooks to argue that without open 
access we cannot live or that without classifica- 
tion we would die. Without pressing the claims of 
book order so far, it is reasonable to consider the 
impact of an efficient book-order system on a 
library. 

The purpose of a book-order scheme is to get 
books into the library. In one way or another all 
methods do this. The test of an efficient system 
is that it succeeds in obtaining all available books 
required, and that the books arrive in time to be 
in circulation when the public starts asking for 
them. It is surprising that the importance of these 
points is not more widely appreciated. In the first 
place, and we are all economy-minded, fewer 
copies of a title need to be bought if the book is in 
circulation immediately on publication. This may 
be inexplicable in theory except for the fact that 
there is no back-log of requests before the title is 
supplied, but it works in practice. It is an aspect of 
library psychology. The second, and important, 
advantage is the effect on the public. Readers may 
be charmed by a delightful young assistant who 
explains that the books they want are not in 
stock, but that she is sure that they will be bought 
and that she is most willing to take readers’ 
request cards. But the reader likes the courteous 
approach rather than the library service. How 
much more satisfying to be told that the book is 
in stock or even to find it on the shelves. The 
borrower is then impressed not only by feminine 
charm, but also by the efficiency of his local 
library. There is one final and purely technical 
point. The previous observations emphasize the 
need to expedite popular books. The reason for 
buying all books quickly is that publishers are 
fallible. They print small runs of works for which 
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there is an unexpected demand. The initial orders 
for the book exhaust the printing and all who 
have missed the boat must await a reprint. It is 
then that the reader is most annoyed. Even the 
attractive assistant behind the counter cannot 
soothe him when he is told that his book will not 
be available for six to nine months because it is 
temporarily out of print. How can she explain the 
subtleties of books reprinting before publication ? 

It is -with these points in mind that we in 
Bradford examined our book order system nearly 
two years ago. Our ordering had been from the 
British National Bibliography, with special early 
orders for books which we felt to be urgent. The 
advantages of the system were largely administra- 
tive and principally concerned with the fact that it 
is easier to mark a copy of a list than to write 
order cards. When carried to extremes, the 
librarian using B.N.B. is relieved of much of his 
duty of looking at jackets and, more particularly, 
books. The disadvantages of ordering from 
B.N.B. had made themselves manifest. In the first 
place, there were queues of irate readers waiting 
to be issued with books which were not yet in 
stock. Every week several titles were not available 
because they had gone out of print before appear- 
ing in B.N.B. Finally, we catalogued from B.N.B., 
and, as a result, perpetrated some of their cata- 
loguing ineptitudes. A small proportion of books 
had to be recatalogued to correct misprints and 
mistakes. 

A complete overhaul of our book-order 
machinery resulted in the present system, which 
has attracted fairly wide notice in Yorkshire, 
although specifically designed only for our own 
city. We set about our task by consulting our 
colleagues in other libraries, booksellers and 
publishers’ representatives. It was felt that a 
scheme which produced benefits for all would 
have decided advantages over an imposed 
arrangement. 

The library’s aim was to arrange for as compre- 
hensive a selection of new books as possible and 
to aim at placing these books on our shelves on 
publication day. Those are ideals which have not 
been completely fulfilled, but which are being 
approached. In pursuing our policy, we asked for 
assurances that proof or advance copies of books 
would be supplied on approval as long before 
publication as possible. For the sake of the book- 
seller, we stipulated that only jackets should be 
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supplied for items of over 63s. It was reasonable 
to assume that we would buy the bulk of publica- 
tions below that price. 

The method of supply was left to the bookseller. 
The library allocated publishing houses to local 
firms. Thus the whole of the Hutchinson group 
was given to one bookseller, all publishers 
affiliated to the Book Centre to another, and so 
on. In this way we covered the bulk of book 
publishers. The task of the bookseller then was to 
contact publishers either direct or through their 
representatives and to come to an arrangement 
for the supply of proof or advance copies. We had 
expected the booksellers to be co-operative. They 
could expect an increase in business; they could 
envisage more advantageous terms as a result of 
the loss of a good deal of single copy business; 
they immediately became more influential in the 
eyes of the publishing houses allotted to them, 
and, as far as possible, they had been given the 
publishers with whom they had the closest and 
friendliest connections. What surprised us was the 
real and effective co-operation of the publishers’ 
representatives. Most we have found even more 
enthusiastic than the booksellers. By now we 
have discovered reasons not apparent to us at the 
time. The representative could be sure that our 
money would be spent on his territory. But what 
seems equally important is the fact that some 


representatives receive credit only for pre-publica- - 


tion orders. Our B.N.B. orders were valueless to 
them. Our new ordering system represented a not 
inconsiderable increase in their local business. 
With a few publishers we had trouble and one or 
two are still not too co-operative. Fortunately, 
they are small firms frequently with a list of mar- 
ginal titles. They have been swamped by the 
people not allocated at first, but whose represen- 
tatives have come to Bradford Central Library 
pleading to be added to a bookseller’s list. 

The result is that, now that the scheme is 
established, we are receiving proof copies any- 
thing up to six months, and advance copies up to 
eight weeks, before publication. Most publications 
are covered. In fact, we find that our original 
stipulation restricting books submitted to those 
costing less than three guineas is not being 
observed by booksellers. On their own initiative 
they are now supplying on approval expensive art 
and technical books, either at their own risk or on 
the visit of a publisher’s representative. 

The mechanics of the scheme are quite straight- 
forward. After seeing the titles submitted on 
approval, a firm order is given for the number of 
copies required or the books returned to the 
bookseller. The order card has been redesigned to 
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facilitate the operation of the scheme. Separate 
order books have been printed for each of the five 
Bradford booksellers with whom we deal. A sixth 
order book has been produced for a firm from 
whom all paper backs are ordered. The order is 
in the form of a 5 in. by 3 in. card on which the 
name of the bookseller is printed (thus obviating 
a good deal of writing). There is space for 
author, title, publisher and price, the alloca- 
tion of copies, the date of ordering, and for other 
matters to be mentioned later. Order books con- 
tain six perforated cards to a page and there are 
100 pages in each order book. Originally two 
copies were taken. The first was filed in the order 
file and the second retained in the book for the 
use of the auditor. The second copy has now been 
discontinued and the first copy is now filed on 
completion of its round to await the auditor’s 
attention. On arrival of book supplies, the order 
card is marked with the date of arrival at the same 
time as the invoice is checked and allocations to 
branches made. Immediately on its arrival (vary- 
ing from Wednesday morning to Thursday 
afternoon), B.N.B. is checked against the order 
file. Copies are marked with the titles in stock and 
their allocation. After previous editions of books 
not bought have been noted, B.N.B. is then used 
as a final check, books ordered in this way having 
the order card marked with the B.N.B. number, 
and catalogued immediately from B.N.B. 

Several observations can be made on the 
scheme as a whole. It would be quite impossible 
to operate without the day-to-day assistance of 
good booksellers. The local firms with whom we 
deal have to work for every penny they earn, 
particularly in maintaining close contacts with 
publishers and in making regular daily deliveries 
to the library (in some cases a bookseller will 
make deliveries several times in a single day). 
One advantage of the scheme is that it tends to 
make good booksellers better. Apart from the 
fact that business given locally helps the man on 
the spot to improve and extend his stock, one 
firm has just reported that it has been surprised to 
find that the books we return, and which they had 
imagined no one would buy, have been put into 
the shop and, in nine cases out of ten, sold before 
it was thought necessary to return them to the 
publisher. The local library inevitably benefits 
from booksellers with better stocks. 

In spite of this, the scheme can work only if the 
library is big enough to buy most of the books 
supplied on approval. It would be quite unrealis- 
tic to return more than a small percentage of the. 
books submitted. If it is wise to hazard a guess, it 
might be true that to work the system requires a 
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book fund of not less than £20,000, except, of 
course, in exceptional conditions. 

The recent Liverpool conference of the Associa- 
tion of Assistant Librarians, according to reports 
received, felt that while the scheme is working 
well in Bradford, wholesale adoption of it by 
other library systems might cause the publishers 
to think again about co-operation. There may be 
some truth in this, and one or two publishers’ 
representatives have expressed similar thoughts, 
but our general experience makes us doubt it. 
In the first place, it is necessary to remember that 
the whole of the planning was directed to the 
conditions appertaining in Bradford and that 
only a limited number of library systems could 
operate our method. Secondly, the bulk of pub- 
lishers are extremely pleased with the working of 
the scheme. It is possible that it would be diffi- 
cult to supply proof copies to a large number of 
libraries, but, at the moment, some of our proofs 
are returned to publishers’ representatives months 
ahead of publication and should be capable of 
quite a large circulation. It is certain that pub- 
lishers would have few problems in sending 
advance copies, as the advance copy is really the 
first printing of the book. 

My last point is a purely personal observation. 
Under present circumstances it seems positively 
futile to concentrate in our relations with book- 
sellers and publishers on revising the net-book 
agreement without offering something in return. 
A large amount of library business is quite 
unremunerative to booksellers. They have to deal 
with standing orders with obscure publishers, 
they have to conduct a substantial single copy 
business and they have to maintain excellent 
standards of service. One advantage of the Brad- 
ford scheme is that it cuts down single copy 
business. But the great advantage is that it points 
the way to the improvements for which libraries 
should be pressing. We need improved and 
speedier service from bookseller and publisher 
and we need co-operation in such matters as 
proof and advanced copies. In pressing for 
increased co-operation, librarians could produce 
a vastly improved library service in the country 
as a whole and in a way that no mere revision of 
the net-book agreement will ever attain. 


CORRECTIONS TO LIST OF MEMBERS IN 
THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION YEAR BOOK, 1958 


Amend entries as follows: 
1944 Braine, J. G., 228 Doncaster Road, Wakefield. 
A 1950 A 

1950 Braissy, D. E., B.A., Lib., Northern Command, 
York. A 


1954 AR 
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Exit “o.p.” 

The “‘copyflo”’ process of making continuous 
xerographic enlargements from microfilm was 
briefly described in the “Special Libraries” 
section of the June Record. Now University 
Microfilms, Inc., announce that they are using 
this method to provide full-size reproductions of 
out-of-print books. This is the most important 
step forward in reproduction processes for a 
decade. The earlier experiment of the New York 
Oxford University Press in providing microfilm 
copies of their o.p. titles did not survive the war. 

The cost of reproducing an o.p. book is 3 cents 
a page, plus 70 cents for binding in stiff paper. The 
minimum charge is $2.50. I expect to pay 48s. for 
an important 174-page book I have been trying to 
get for more than three years and I shall regard 
the money as well spent. The books are not 
produced on an edition basis, so there is no dis- 
count for quantity. 

They are “‘printed’’ on one side of the paper 
and every two “‘pages” is folded at the fore edge 
and the two cut edges are, with all the others, 
coated with an adhesive which fastens them to a 
piece of mull. This is then stuck to stiff paper 
covers and an author and title label attached. The 
““perfect’’ binding of the example I have is very 
strong and it will be adequate for my purposes, 
but library binding can be arranged at “‘standard 
rates”’. 

The text is sharp and clear. Half-tones, how- 
ever, do not reproduce well. Over twenty pub- 
lishers (including McGraw-Hill, Scribners and 
Harper) have agreed to co-operate and it is 
hoped that British publishers will not withhold 
permission when asked. 

An attempt is being made to interest Rank 
Xerox Ltd. in this country in the idea. Meanwhile 
further details can be obtained from the British 
office of University Microfilms at 67 New Bond 
Street, London, W.1. L. L. ARDERN 





YOUTH LIBRARIES SECTION 


Nominations are invited for honorary officers and 
five committee members. Nominations should be sub- 
mitted in writing, signed by two members of the Section 
and countersigned by the nominee, and must reach the 
Honorary Secretary, School Library Service, Belper, 
Derbyshire, before Ist October, 1958. 

The following members have been nominated by the 
Committee as officers for 1959. 

Chairman: Miss E. H. Colwell. 

Honorary Secretary: Miss M. Chambers. 

Honorary Treasurer: Miss D. D. Chilcot. 

Honorary Membership Secretary: Miss N. A. Dale. 

Ex-officio Member: Mr. M. S. Crouch (retiring 

Chairman). 
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The Library Association 


Annual General Meeting 


The Annual General Meeting of Members of 
the Library Association will be held in the Dome, 
Brighton, on Wednesday, the 24th September, 
1958, at 4 p.m. 


AGENDA 


1. To receive the Minutes of the previous 
Annual General Meeting held in Harrogate on 
the 18th September, 1957. (Published in the 
RecorpD, October, 1957.) 

2. To receive the report of the Scrutineers on 
the Election of Council for 1958. (Published in 
the Recorp, December, 1957.) 

3. To receive and consider the Annual Report 
for 1957, including the report of the Honorary 
Treasurer and of the Honorary Auditors (cir- 
culated to all members with the Recorp, May, 
1958). 

4. Motion to be moved by Councillor E. A. 
Chambers representing the Penge Urban District 
Council: 

“That whilst approving the general content of the 
Memorandum of Evidence submitted to the Committee 
appointed by the Minister of Education to consider the 
structure of the Public Library Service in England and 
Wales, and particularly in this context the references 
therein that the ability to provide a satisfactory and 
efficient library service cannot practicably be measured 
by the population or financial resources of any particular 
Authority, this Annual General Meeting of the Library 
Association opposes any direct reference in the Memor- 
andum (as at present contained in sections 21 and 24) 
which would indicate in any way the minimum annual 
expenditure necessary or the size of a district in terms of 
population which would be necessary for the provision 
of such a satisfactory and efficient library service, and 
that accordingly the Memorandum of Evidence be 
amended: 

(a) By the deletion in section 21 of the first two para- 
graphs from the words ‘A most relevant considera- 
tion’ up to and including the words ‘binding and 
non-book material of at least £3,000’. 

(6) By the deletion in section 24 of the words ‘Serving 
populations below 40,000". 

and that the Secretary of this Association do forthwith 

send a copy of this resolution to the Committee on 

Public Libraries in England and Wales accordingly.” 


5. To nominate and elect for the year 1958 
two Honorary Auditors (who, in accordance 
with Byelaw C.4, may not be members of the 
Council). 

6. To receive an invitation by Councillor T. J. 
Reeves Taylor, Chairman of the Library and Art 
Committee, on behalf of the Mayor and Cor- 
poration of the Borough of Torquay, to hold 


the next Annual Conference in Torquay from 
the 21st to the 25th September, 1959. 

7. To express the thanks of the Association 
to the Mayor and Corporation of the County 
Borough of Brighton, and to all those who have 
facilitated the work of the Conference. 


Winter Examinations, 1958 

1. Entry Forms. Entry forms for the Winter 
examinations are now available upon application 
to the Secretary. Supplies of forms to meet the 
winter requirements will be sent to librarians 
and staff representatives upon application: a 
stamped addressed envelope should be enclosed. 
Care should be taken to specify the number 
required for each examination, i.e., First Profes- 
sional, Registration and Final. 


2. Certificates. Candidates entering for the 
first time are reminded that they must comply 
with and should read the regulations set out in the 
Students’ handbook, the Syllabus of examination, 
and the Year book. They must be Members of the 
Association and must have obtained a General 
Certificate of Education which conforms with the 
Council’s requirements. Graduates seeking 
exemption from the First Professional Examina- 
tion are required to submit evidence of gradua- 
tion. 


3. Envelopes. Two stamped addressed enve- 
lopes (post-card size) must be forwarded with the 
entry form for the despatch of the candidate’s 
entry ticket and result card (Regulation 8). Fail- 
ure to comply with this Regulation will delay both 
entry ticket and notification of result. 

4. Remittances. All remittances should be in 
the form of cheques, money orders, or postal 
orders, made payable to the Library Association 
and crossed. Loose cash should not be sent. 
Graduates claiming exemption from the First 
Professional Examination are required to remit 
an exemption fee of £1 Is. in addition to the 
Registration Examination fee specified on the 
entry form. Envelopes containing entries should 
be endorsed “Examinations”’. 

5. Closing date. The closing date for applications 
to sit the Winter examinations is 30th September, 
after which no applications can be considered. 

6. Group A (iii), Practical Classification and 
Cataloguing. Before sending in applications to sit 
this part, candidates should make sure that they 
have access to the permitted works as set out in 
the syllabus, since no copies of these works will be 
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provided in the examination room. The 15th 
edition of the Dewey Decimal Classification is 
NOT permitted. 


7. Group D (vii) (a). Candidates for this part 
must state on their forms whether they wish to 
take period (i) or period (ii). (See syllabus.) 


8 Dates of Examinations. 

Wednesday, 19th November (all 
Professional. 

Tuesday, 2nd December (all day). Final, Part 1. 

Wednesday, 3rd December (afternoon only). Registra- 
tion Afi). 

Thursday, 4th December (all day). Registration A(ii) 
and (iii). 

Friday, Sth December (all day), Final, Part 2. 

Monday, 8th December (all day). Registration B. 

Tuesday, 9th December (all day). Final, Part 3. 

Wednesday, 10th December (all day). Registration C 
and D and Specialist Certificate (e). 

Thursday, 11th December (all day). Final, Part 4. 


9. Centres for the examinations will be provided 
at: 


day). First 


Birmingham Lincoln 
*+Bolton Liverpool 
Bournemouth London 
t+Brighton *Luton 
Bristol Manchester 
Carlisle Middlesbrough 
t+Chatham Newcastle upon Tyne 
+Chelmsford Norwich 
+Coventry Nottingham 
Exeter *Oxford 
Gloucester Peterborough 
Hereford Plymouth 
Hull Portsmouth 
Ipswich +Preston 
Isle of Wight Sheffield 
Leeds *Shrewsbury 
Leicester Southampton 
WALES SCOTLAND IRELAND 
Aberystwyth Aberdeen Belfast 
Cardiff Edinburgh Dublin 
Colwyn Bay Glasgow 
Swansea Perth 


* Indicates First Professional Examination only. 

+ Indicates First Professional and Registration Exam- 
inations only. 

Some changes have occurred in the addresses 
of examination centres, and candidates are 
advised to look carefully at their entry tickets to 
ensure attendance at the correct address. 

10. A candidate to whom English is a foreign 
language should indicate this by a note on his 
application form, stating his mother-tongue and 
country of origin. 


Part-time Courses 
Members knowing of a part-time course in preparation 
for the L.A. examinations at an institute not listed on 
pages 40 to 42 of the 1958 Students’ handbook are asked to 
notify the Secretary immediately as the 1959 edition is 
being prepared. The name and address of the institute 
should be given in the same form as the others in the list. 
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Council Election 

Members are asked to note that the last date 
for receiving nominations for the Council is 
15th September. There will be vacancies for THREE 
London Councillors and Five Country Coun- 
cillors, and one Branch Councillor for N. Mid- 
land Branch. 

Nominations should be sent to the Secretary, 
and each candidate must be nominated by not 
fewer than two voters. The names of not more 
than four nominators will be printed on the 
election papers. 

Voting papers will be posted to qualified voters 
not later than the 15th November, but the exact 
date will be published in the October issue of 
the RecorD. 


A.A.L. Correspondence Courses 
REVISION Courses, SEPTEMBER-DeCEMBER, 1958 

A limited number of Registration and Final courses will 
be available to run from September to December. These 
short period courses are reserved exclusively for those 
students who have already sat the examination in the 
subjects required. Overseas students are ineligible. 

In view of the dates for posting the summer examina- 
tion results as announced in the June Liprary 
ASSOCIATION RecorD, applications for revision courses 
will now be accepted up to 7 days after the results are 
notified. 

Furi Lenctu Courses 

Application for F.P.E. Registration and Final courses 
beginning November, 1958, must be completed and 
returned by 30th September. Full particulars of the courses 
offered are given in the current edition of the Syllabus of 
examinations. 


Forms, Fees AND ENQUIRIES 

Forms may be obtained from the A.A.L. Hon. Educa- 
tion and Sales Officer, Mr. J. S. Davey, F.L.A., 49 
Halstead Gardens, London, N.21, who will be pleased to 
answer any enquiries concerning the courses. Stamped 
addressed envelopes for replies would be appreciated. 
The fee for each course is £3 10s. Od., plus 10s. extra to 
students in Africa, America, Asia and Australasia. 


Medical Section 
ELECTION OF COMMITTEE FOR 1959 

Nominations are invited for the offices of Chairman, 
Honorary Secretary/Treasurer and for five members of 
the Committee. Nominations signed by two members 
of the Medical Section and countersigned by the nominee 
should reach the Honorary Secretary, Mr. G. J. Hipkins, 
26 Rosehill Gardens, Sutton, Surrey, not later than 
Ist October, 1958. 


Esdaile Memorial Fund 

Donations are gratefully acknowledged from: C. C. 
Barnard; Mrs. W. M. Bennetts; Miss M. R. Buchan; 
Miss O. M. Busby; Miss F. R. E. Davies; Miss M. J. 
Henderson; P. Hepworth; R. J. Hoy; D. C. H. Jones: 
Miss M. Piggott; E. Power; E. Quinton; Sir Sydney 
Roberts; Miss F. F. Waldon. 

Total sum received to 15th July, 1958: £178 12s. 6d. 
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Municipal Library Notes 


It is rather difficult to survey the municipal 
library scene at the present time when rival 
factions have recently published their statements 
of evidence to the Roberts Committee. It is 
astonishing that even the most prejudiced 
examination of our municipal libraries should 
lead to the belief that all is for the best in this 
best of all possible worlds. On the other hand 
the proposition that the simplest way to cure a 
sick man is to chop off his head seems a little 
extreme. It is to be hoped that the Committee 
will not judge us too harshly from the documents 
submitted to them. 

Turning from this turmoil at home to a quieter 
scene abroad, there are interesting annual reports 
from Toronto, Vancouver, Cape Town and 
Johannesburg. It is good to see that the tradition 
of leadership established by the late Charles R. 
Sanderson at ToRONTO is being ably upheld by his 
successor, Mr. Henry C. Campbell. From the 
point of view of design, printing and presentation, 
this is an outstanding report that practising 
librarians throughout the world should study with 
pleasure and profit. The VANCOUVER report is, 
as was Toronto’s, printed by photo-litho and, 


although a little brash, it celebrates the opening | 


of a new Central Library building “bang in the 
middle of the business district’. An impressive 
building that is full of new ideas—some of them, 
such as the disposition of shelving, are a little 
difficult to understand—but the response of the 
public was immediate as the new building pro- 
duced an increase in book issues of 100 per cent 
as compared with the previous year. 

The report from JOHANNESBURG is On more 
conventional lines, both technically and typo- 
graphically. It records a year of solid achievement 
and steady progress, to use two annual report 
catch phrases. Issues from the European lib- 
raries were 2,392,642 and from non-European 
libraries 118,196. Cape Town had a membership 
of 74,049 registered readers out of a population 
of 501,520 (14-8 per cent) and an annual expendi- 
ture of £109,055. The report is nicely duplicated 
and obviously designed for the City Council; the 
text is refreshingly outspoken on the needs of a 
public library service in Cape Town. 

Annual reports are a problem. They range from 
the tediously pompous to the fatuously homely. 
They are often printed by some Rip-van-Winkle 
of a printer with an air of old-fashioned modesty 
that is unhappily appropriate for the achieve- 
ments outlined in the report. Occasionally 
we have the typographical maverick who uses for 
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the front cover the technique of the recherché 
advertising agency. Having seen most annual 
reports of municipal library authorities, it would 
seem that the same advice could be given to 
librarians as was given to the young woman in 
the matter of good taste, “When in doubt go 
without’’. Many librarians would doubtless reply 
that nothing would please them more, but the 
annual drudgery of putting together clichés, 
catch-phrases, quotations and _ half-baked 
aphorisms is forced on them by an eager library 
committee and an expectant council. The 
probability is that the value of an annual report 
comes down to prestige: prestige with one’s fellow 
chief officers, with one’s colleagues, with one’s 
self. If this is true, there is something to be said in 
favour of a carefully-written, well-illustrated 
quinquennial report with annual statistical state- 
ments supported by a cold summary of the year’s 
work. One thing certainly is clear—many annual 
reports do not add to the prestige of the individual 
or the institution. 

News cuttings continue to flow in. Another 
thousand items record the manifold activities 
and achievements of the library service. HULL 
and Grimssy are both battling for adequate 
central libraries. Such buildings cost a lot of 
money and, with a fairly high rate of interest on 
loans and restrictions on capital expenditure, it 
seemed a battle that was lost before it was started, 
but with the changing economic situation perhaps 
Hull and Grimsby will at last be able to have 
worthy headquarters. 

Closing hours are still in the news, particularly 
at Hornsey where both Conservative and Labour 
members of the council expressed their concern 
at the closing of the libraries at 5 p.m. instead of 
7 p.m. on Saturday. In Swansea the libraries 
staff are on duty 40 hours a week as against 
364 hours a week for the staff of the Guildhall 
with Saturday off, and the Chief Librarian, Mr. 
L. M. Rees, made a case for altering opening 
hours or increasing the staff so that this extra- 
ordinary anomaly could be remedied. The result 
was inconclusive. 

At Luton the police have had to be called upon 
to patrol the newspaper reading room at the 
Central Library to keep order. A census showed 
that there were more non-readers than readers in 
the newspaper room, and, even worse, according 
to Mr. Gardner “there had been a great many 
arguments among the betting fraternity’. The 
reading room was closed and The Times, the 
Manchester Guardian and the Financial Times 
are now taken in the Reference Library. In- 
evitably cries of censorship were made but, for 
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the time being, the reading room remains closed, 
the police are back on normal duties, the betting 
slips are now exchanged elsewhere, and presum- 
ably readers of the Financial Times behave them- 
selves and keep awake. 

E. A. CLOUGH 


County Library Notes 


A stern editorial in the December issue of 
An Leabharlann, which concludes that “. . . unless 
members put their views and comments and 
experiences into writing, there will be an early 
wake to be mourned over the corpse of An 
Leabharlann’’, roused my sympathy. It would be 
a pity to lose articles like “‘Five years of Irish 
mobile libraries’, by Mr. W. J. Murison, with 
its careful assessment of mobile library services, 
for this is a topic which is still relevant, even 
if rarely touched upon today in English period- 
icals. 

The published letters of thanks, following the 
conference at Limerick County Headquarters, 
give glimpses of what was obviously an interesting 
and profitable staff outing for two other counties. 
To let the junior staff act as hosts occasionally 
is an idea which might be tried out on this side 
of the Irish Sea. Semi-official conference reports 
are often fascinating, and my ideas of the New 
Zealand Library Association are likely to be 
coloured now by the account in the Ontario 
library review of its last annual conference at 
Rotorua where, one gathers, attention occasion- 
ally wandered, owing to the odour of sulphur, 
which drifted into the hall on certain days. 
Similarly there is only a slight resemblance 
between the brief official account I read of the 
County Libraries Section’s annual weekend 
school, at Bingley, and that in Shropshire’s Staff 
bulletin. The latter, by a comparative newcomer, 
stresses the friendly atmosphere, and the value of 
the unofficial parts of the programme. 

Papers, delivered at an institute on library 
administration held a year ago, at Los Angeles, 
and printed in the Library journal of 15th 
December last, have some interesting things 
to say on staff and professional relationships. 
Two are particularly good—‘The feeling of 
being connected up”’ by Mr. H. L. Hamill, City 
Librarian of Los Angeles, and “The care and 
feeding of the bookish administrator’, by Dr. 
L. C. Powell, Librarian to the University of 
California, at Los Angeles. Two forthcoming 
conferences which should produce informative 
papers and discussion, are the one for librarians 
and youth workers on youth and reading, 
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which is to be held in Belgium, and the Anglo- 
Scandinavian general library one at York. 
The fellowship here will be surely as great as 
it was in Sweden, but, remembering the delight- 
ful, ultra-modern hotel at Halmstadt in which 
the last conference met, I could wish a more 
modern and comfortable home had been found 
for this one. 

Scandinavia was recalled when I saw another 
issue of the Library journal (1st December, 1957), 
which devoted much space to the design of new 
libraries. On the North American continent, as 
in Scandinavian countries, there is the impres- 
sion of being a quarter of a century ahead of 
Britain. Two things attract attention in this 
particular number—first the amount of time 
spent in consultation by architects, librarians, 
and library boards, and second, the contrast 
to English eyes between the article headings and 
the text. ““The Cinderella Library”’ as a descrip- 
tive phrase for the New Orleans library can only 
be a reference to the slipper and the building, 
both being made of glass. I can well understand 
that Charlotte and Mecklenburg County citizens 
believe their main library to be the most beautiful 
in the world, and it is not surprising that a 
thousand people gathered for the dedication of 
Kern Central Library, headquarters of the 
second largest county system in California. 
This number is worth seeing for the variety of 
buildings described, including conversions. With 
the account of Brooklyn’s decision to rent 
branch premises rather than build, the English 
reader comes nearer to reality, and with the 
story of the conversion of a fire station for 
Providence (R.I.) Public Library, under the 
title of “‘“Sorry—no brass pole’’, one slides right 
down to ground level. 

To the many English conversions can be added 
a recent one at Keswick, where CUMBERLAND 
County has taken over the subscription library 
known as St. John’s Library. Those who know 
the Lake District may remember this rather 
ecclesiastical-style building in grey stone with 
diamond-paned windows and, within, a rather 
dismaying range of carefully-guarded wire- 
fronted bookcases. It was built by Rev. Frederic 
Myers, first vicar of the newly-formed parish 
of St. John’s in 1849, from a legacy by Mrs. 
Marshal, of Halsteads, Ullswater, whose family 
had already built the new church in 1838, and 
whose daughter, Rev. Myers married in 1842. 
Later, in 1856, a lecture hall and classrooms 
were added to the building and a further bequest 
by the Hewetson family provided a small annual 
sum for books and periodicals. The library was 
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open to residents and visitors on a subscription 
basis, but it became increasingly difficult to 
maintain the building. After unsuccessful attempts 
by the County authority to negotiate with the 
Trustee in 1941, 1946 and 1950, financial straits 
eventually in 1957 compelled the Trustee to 
approach the County. Now the County rents 
the two library rooms and has acquired the 
whole of the bookstock, which includes many 
valuable local books, and a portion of Hugh 
Walpole’s personal library of books on the 
Lake District and the Lake poets. The Keswick 
District library moved in from its former shop 
premises in early June, and the larger room is 
now in use as a lending library with sections 
for children and for reference books and period- 
icals, whilst the inner room acts as staff work- 
room and travelling library depot. The rooms 
have been redecorated throughout, fluorescent 
lighting has been installed and the elderly book- 
cases reduced to a reasonable height, and their 
shutters removed. Eventually the library will 
have to be re-shelved, but a little time must elapse 
whilst the older generation and the new get 
used to each other. Meantime a much-orna- 
mented Victorian plaque remains on the wall 
to remind the modern branch library of the long 
and honourable record in the town of an old 
subscription library. 

From DEVONSHIRE comes an account of the 
opening by the Chairman of the County Library 
committee of an “Exmouth in pictures’’ exhibi- 
tion. The exhibition, arranged in the branch 
lending library, contained approximately a 
fifth of a collection of prints, photographs, 
paintings and non-graphic material illustrating 
the development of Exmouth over the last two 
centuries. The collection was bought by the 
Thomas Abell Reference Library Foundation 
Committee, and is to be housed in the reference 
library, itself provided in 1955 as an extension 
to the branch library as a result of a local 
bequest. 

A third link with the past is stressed in the 
current annual report from SOMERSET, in which 
Miss Yonge’s views on children’s books, as 
expressed in 1887, are quoted as introduction 
to a survey of a considerably expanded school 
library service. The whole service is developing, 
and it would be pleasant to share the writer’s 
hope for some improvement in the prevailing 
staff shortage. LINDSEY AND HOLLAND appears 
to be suffering, too, from the country-wide staff 
difficulties, but the particular locai twist is the 
lack of replacements for voluntary workers. 
As the latest report (a brief survey of the library’s 
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first 32 years, notes on headquarters re-organiza- 
tion, followed by extracts from the District 
Librarians’ signed reports) proceeds, it is clear 
that the major administrative changes at the 
centre have had their repercussions throughout 
the county. This is a librarians’ report. 

Miss Yonge, with her distaste for “‘weak, dull 
or unnatural” books, would approve the list 
of recommended non-fiction books, issued by 
DersysHirRE Education Committee. The third 
edition of Books for the school library is com- 
prehensive, and could be a useful tool for 
librarians other than those in Derbyshire’s 
schools. 

From a schools’ library list to A. A. Milne 
is but a short step, and brings me to the Buck- 
INGHAMSHIRE annual report. Concerned recently 
with reference and commercial library services, 
I was interested to see that Hamilton, Ontario, 
plans to hold morning coffee parties with indus- 
trial executives and business representatives, 
whilst at Winnfield, Louisiana, the “coffee 
break unites industry and the library’’. So they 
say, but here, in England, it is the best butter 
which unites readers with the library. The 
lightness of touch which compares a 75 per cent 
increase in the estimates with the king’s “‘little 
bit of butter for my bread”’ can only be admired. 
Reading the report I found myself constantly 
voicing a silent “hear, hear’, but to attempt 
to summarize would be to spoil the pleasure 
for others. So often annual reports are written 
impersonally and might almost have been 
produced by one of the latest mechanical marvels. 
They are lifeless. The Buckinghamshire report 
tells of a year’s working of a particular piece 
of machinery, designed to let human beings 
know what other human beings have thought 
and learned, as shown in their recorded writings. 
The machinery is human, too! 

O. S. NEWMAN 


Notes on Out-of-Print Books 


Further to previous negotiations for the novels 
of Theodore Dreiser, C. Combridge of Birming- 
ham have been able to import copies of eight 
titles published by the World Publishing 
Company. Although I have ordered these myself, 
copies have not yet been received, but they are 
described as “most attractive editions, excellently 
bound and printed (size 8} in. x 5} in.)’’. Titles 
available are: The Financier (22s. 6d.), The Genius 
(22s. 6d.), Jennie Gerhardt (22s. 6d.), An American 
Tragedy (32s. 6d.), The Titan (22s. 6d.), The Stoic 
(22s. 6d.), The Best short stories (22s. 6d.). 
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Combridge also report that Sister Carrie will 
shortly be available again in their own Library 
Binding (15s.). 

Another O.P. title which the South-Eastern 
Regional Library System has suggested should be 
better represented in inter-loan agencies is Maria 
Montessori’s The absorbent mind. The Theo- 
sophical Publishing House inform me that the 
book was published in India and that they are 
agents in this country. They were advised some 
time ago that a new edition was being prepared 
but this has not, so far, appeared. Further details 
of this title will be given in due course. 

NORMAN TOMLINSON 


Correspondence 


(Correspondents are requested to write as briefly 
as possible.) 


REGISTRATORS 


Mr. R. G. Grirrin, F.L.A., Librarian, 
Chemical Society, writes: 

I was somewhat surprised to read the para- 
graph dealing with “Registrators’’ under “Special 
Library Notes”’ in the June issue of the Recorp 
(p. 202). One would imagine from reading this 
that these machines were recent inventions. The 
Chemical Society library used a small machine, 
known as “Minipac’’ and made by Egry Ltd., 
for many years to record loans. Three years ago 
we replaced this with a larger machine known as 
“Portapac”’ also by Egry, and we use triplicate 
forms in this machine not only to record loans 
but also to make reservations and renewals and 
to show what postage is due from the reader. 
When such postage is due, one form is used as an 
invoice and another as receipt. These triplicate 
forms replace six pieces of paper and one book 
that were formerly used to record the same 
information. The saving in clerical work has 
been enormous. 

What the notes failed to point out is not so 
much that the stationery is expensive but the 
makers will not supply small quantities. In most 
cases a minimum order is 25,000 sets of forms 
and no firm will quote for less than 10,000. Such 
quantities represent several years stock for a small 
library and render the capital outlay in one year 
far too high for the usual budget. If I remember 
rightly, at an annual conference a year or two ago 
Aslib tried to interest librarians in the prepara- 
tion of a standard form to enable their libraries 
to obtain stationery on a co-operative basis, but 
so little interest was shown that nothing could be 
done. 
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SPECIAL PRE-PUBLICATION ANNOUNCEMENT 


y PROCEEDINGS OF THE SECOND UNITED NATIONS 
S74 INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON THE PEACEFUL 
USES OF ATOMIC ENERGY (Geneva, September Ist to 13th, 1958). 


¢ \ The United Nations announces the publication in English of the complete 


discuss their latest achievements, both experimental and practical. The main 
subjects of the Conference are listed below: 


Basic physics 
Basic chemistry 
Biology and medicine 
4 Use of nuclear energy for purposes other than generation of electricity 


Thermonuclear developments 
Possibility of controlled fusion 
Raw materials 

Production of nuclear materials 
Research and power reactors 
Reactor technology 

Production and uses of isotopes 
Training in nuclear sciences 


The English edition is expected to consist of 34 volumes (approximately 500 
(. \ pages each), which will become available beginning December, 1958; publica- 
WF 


More than 2,200 papers (double the number presented at the 1955 Conference), 
covering all aspects of the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy will be presented 
at the Conference in which approximately 70 countries will participate and 


tion is expected to be completed by June, 1959. 


A special pre-publication price of £155 (or equivalent in other currencies) 
for the complete set is now available, and orders will be accepted on this basis 
until November goth, 1958. The regular price for the full set will approximate 


£182. 


Abridged editions in French and Spanish are planned for simultaneous 
publication. They will consist mainly of the papers presented orally at the 
Conference (approximately 500), the papers submitted in the language of the 
edition, and a selection of other papers. These editions are expected to be in 
15, volumes, and a pre-publication price is available (up to November goth, 
1958), of £68 or equivalent in other currencies. 


For further details consult your local bookseller or 


UNITED NATIONS, GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 


Brochures giving further details available on request 
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A NEW LIBRARY SCHOOL? 


Mrs. M. Eac ie, B.A., A.L.A., British Plaster 
Board Ltd., Research Dept., writes: 

I have read in the June issue of Liaison that 
a suggestion has been made that a library school 
should be established in Bristol. Surely it would 
be better to increase the size of the library schools 
already in existence, especially those in the large 
cities which have excellent reference services— 
Birmingham Library School is an outstanding 
example of this. Extensive reference facilities are 
available in Birmingham and yet the library 
school is so very small. 

I realize that the South-West lacks a library 
school but surely the student from this area 
gains rather than loses in travelling the consider- 
able distance to a library school in another part 
of the country. He is able to study in a new 
environment and to meet new people from 
various types of libraries. Moreover, the fact that 
his home is not within fifteen miles of the school 
ensures that he lives in reasonable proximity 
to the school, so that time and money are not 
wasted on travelling. Living away from home 
does give added maturity and responsibility to a 
student and seems to make study much easier. 

If the proposal to establish a library school at 
Bristol is taking into consideration the fact that 
it might be easier for students to acquire a grant 
from their L.E.A. if there is a school in the 
vicinity, this is surely a short term view to take. 
As it becomes generally recognized that all 
students hoping to attain Associateship and 
Fellowship have to attend a full-time library 
school and as the part-time courses languish and 
disappear, as they certainly ought to, it will be 
increasingly easy for the student to obtain L.E.A. 
grants as there will be no alternative to full-time 
education. (It could be said that whilst students 
continue to study part-time, they are penalizing 
the prospects of full-time students in obtaining a 
grant.) Also the larger and more important the 
full-time library schools are, the harder it will be 
for the L.E.A.s to disregard them. 

The time to establish new full-time library 
schools is when the present ones have reached 
their maximum capacity—with more full-time 
lecturing staff it should be possible to expand the 
schools extensively. 


RECRUITMENT 
Miss J. TRUMAN, M.A., F.L.A., and Muss 
M. E. Evans, B.A., F.L.A., Assistant Librarians, 
University College of S. Wales and Monmouth- 
shire, write: 
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We notice, in the June issue of Liaison, that the 
Association is alarmed at the fewness of recruits 
to professional library posts, and that 700 
qualified librarians could be absorbed at this 
moment. While we realize the importance to the 
profession of a sufficient supply of qualified 
candidates for junior professional posts, any 
appreciable increase in recruitment at this level 
would surely, in the future, mean even less hope of 
further advancement than there is at present 
for those who proceed beyond the Registration 
Examination, and wish to find a reasonably 
rewarding career in librarianship. 

A count of the posts advertised in the Times 
Literary Supplement during December, 1957 to 
February, 1958, in public libraries, shows some 
115 posts at A.P.T. 1. At the same time 21 posts 
were advertised at A.P.T. 2 or over. This includes 
posts of all types ranging from 11 at Grade 2 to 
the Chief Librarianship of Hendon at £1,625- 
£1,900, so that the number available for competi- 
tion among librarians aged from 30-40 is appreci- 
ably less than 21. 

In these circumstances, and allowing for the 
fact that some librarians will, for a variety of 
reasons, never want to proceed further than 
the first professional scale, it seems to us both 
unrealistic and disingenuous to encourage large- 
scale entry to a profession where there is so little 
hope of advancement for the great majority. 
Indeed it would seem that such a policy would 
only tend to increase the feelings of discontent 
and frustration noticeable in the middle ranks of 
the profession. It is, therefore, to be hoped that 
the memorandum to be prepared will pay parti- 
cular attention to the career prospects of lib- 
rarians. 


COMBINED PRODUCTION OF BULLETIN 
AND INDEX CARDS 

Mr. P. H. Vickers, Laboratory Technical 
Information Service, The De Havilland Aircraft 
Co. Ltd., writes: 

The letter from Miss I. M. Davidson, repro- 
duced on p. 201 of the June issue, prompts me to 
describe the method developed by our Laboratory 
Technical Information Service for the combined 
production of an abstract bulletin and index 
cards. 

Gestetner stencils are used for printing our 
monthly abstract bulletin, and U.D.C. index 
numbers are included in the left-hand margin 
beside each abstract, the width of text plus index 
number being kept to 6 inches. The numbers, of 
course, do not concern readers, and can be partly 
obscured by the binding of the bulletin. 
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Unbound pages are cut up to provide the 
appropriate number of copies of each abstract, 
which are then mounted on light 6 in. by 4 in. 
cards, using dry mounting tissue as used for 
mounting photographs. A piece of this tissue, 
trimmed to size, is placed between the abstract 
and the card. A hot iron is then applied, which 
melts the tissue, and a roller is run across the 
surface to ensure good, even adhesion. This 
method is quick and clean, and does not cause 
the index cards to curl. The only equipment 
required is an electric iron and a roller. 

Whilst not suggesting that the above method 
would necessarily be suitable for Miss Davidson’s 
purposes, it may be of interest to other special 
librarians—particularly if they share my prejudice 
against the insipid appearance and smudginess 
which characterizes much spirit duplicating. 


RESERVATION OF BOOKS 


Miss Kate E. Prerce, F.L.A., formerly 
Librarian, Kettering Public Library, writes: 


Many public libraries make a practice of retain- 
ing books for borrowers for the payment of a 
definite sum. This applies to new books of fiction 
and non-fiction, and the result is that such books 
do not reach the rank and file of borrowers until 
those who pay, probably 4d. per volume, have 
had them. 

I recently received a report from a library (not 
in England) where the committee had recently 
passed a rule that no new book of fiction might 
be retained until it had been in general circulation 
for three months. This did not apply to non- 
fiction. 

May I recommend this for consideration ? 


REFERENCE AND SPECIAL LIBRARIES 


Nominations are invited for the Officers and Members 
of the Section and Group Committees. Nominations 
must be submitted in writing, signed by two members and 
countersigned by the candidate, and must reach the 
Section and/or Group Secretary not later than Ist 
October. The Committee will be constituted as set out 
in the Section and Group Rules. Each member of the 
Section is entitled to nominate and be nominated for the 
Section Committee, and also for one Group in those 
areas where a Group has been formed. 

Candidates are invited to submit, for editing if 
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necessary, not more than fifty words of biographical 
details. 

No other notices will be issued by Groups. 

Appresses. Section Committee: J. Roland Smith, 
United Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority, Industrial 
Group Headquarters, Risley, Warrington, Lancs.; 
North Midland Group: Miss J. Binns, B.A., 474 Cam- 
bridge Road, Cosby, Leicestershire; North Western 
Group: D. Mason, Dyestuffs Division, LC.1. Ltd., 
Blackley, Manchester 9. Northern Group: R. E. Grim- 
shaw, Central Library, Newcastle upon Tyne 1; South- 
Eastern Group: Mrs. O. Stokes, Institute of Education, 
Malet Street, W.C.1. West Midlands Group: Miss B. M. 
Elsmore, Regional Library Bureau (West Midlands), 
Reference Library, Birmingham, 1; Western Group: 
H. Overton, B.Sc., W. D. & H. O. Wills Ltd., Bedminster, 
Bristol, 3. Yorkshire Group: Mrs. A. Mason, Central 
Library, Leeds, 1. 


Reviews 


FEGAN (E. S.) and Cant (M.) A library classifica- 
tion for schools: the Cheltenham classification. 
2nd edition, revised by E. S. Fegan and V. M. 
Hounsfield. 1958. 91 p. (Cambridge, W. Heffer 
& Sons.) 

This slim volume has much to commend it to 
school librarians. The scheme has been based on a 
characteristic school curriculum, with some addi- 
tional subjects to cover the whole field of know- 
ledge. It is not overweighted with detail and is 
simple to use. 

The second edition, brought out to meet an 
expressed demand, does not add very much to the 
schedules. A few new subjects have been added: 
for example, United Nations, Company Law, 
Space Travel, Nuclear Physics. In some places 
the old numbers have been changed to admit the 
new subject; thus in M/V Physics, M35 Nuclear 
Physics has been added, and Mathematical 
Physics changed from M35 to M 36. But in RV 
Manufactures, the great new Plastics Industry 
has been given the same number, R46, as Rubber 
—still leaving R47-49 blank; this seems a mis- 
guided economy even for a school library. 

The typography, notes and index make the 
scheme one of the clearest for the newcomer to 
classification, and although one looks in vain for 
any recognition of the new thought of the past 
few decades, the scheme can safely be recom- 
mended to school librarians. It has been designed 
to suit their needs, and does so with modest 
efficiency. D. J. Fosketr 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. YOUTH LIBRARIES SECTION. 
Children’s books of this century: a first list of 
books covering the years 1899 to 1956 chosen 
for the Library of Children’s Literature now 
being formed at Chaucer House. [With an 
introduction by the editor, Mary F. Thwaite.] 
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36 pp. (Copies obtainable from Miss D. D. 
Chilcot, c/o Central Library, 68 Holloway 
Road, Islington, London, N.7. 3s. 6d. (post- 
age paid 3s. 10d.) to non-members; 2s. 6d. 
(postage paid 2s. 10d.) to members.) 

It is an excellent idea to make a collection of 
some representative books for children produced 
during the first half of the twentieth century, and 
Mrs. Thwaite and the sub-committee appointed 
by the Youth Libraries Section are to be con- 
gratulated on this clearly presented, well-anno- 
tated list of 119 book-titles and 12 volumes of 
periodicals. 108 of the items have been added 
to the library being formed at Chaucer House, 
such titles being indicated in the list. The books, 
which are mainly story, verse and picture books, 
are arranged in order of first date of publication, 
giving notes of illustrators and of other editions. 
The editor explains in her introduction the scope 
of the collection, and reviews the development of 
children’s literature during the period concerned, 
noting particularly the influences which have 
reached us from abroad, the improvement in 
production of children’s books in general, and the 
establishment of the cheap and popular, yet good 
series of “Puffin’’ books. Highlights in children’s 
book history, such as the founding of the Carnegie 
and Kate Greenaway awards, are of course 
mentioned. Translations and books from over- 
seas, legends, contemporary editions of the 
classics, and books of information as such, are not 
at present included, but it is hoped that the 
selection may become wider with time. Rosemary 
Sutcliff’s books are not represented so far, and 
a magazine such as Little Folks must surely be 
added sooner or later, but everyone interested 
in children’s books will wish to increase the 
usefulness of this list by suggestions rather than to 
carp at omissions. 

There is a good index, and the cover is decor- 
ated by a design of children reading in a library 
specially drawn for the Youth Libraries Section 
by Edward Ardizzone. 

Maracaret E. Euwis 


Universal Decimal Classification . . . Trilingual 
(Abridged) Edition. BS 1000B (F.1.D. no. 277). 
Prepared under the auspices of the Inter- 
national Commission on Decimal Classifica- 
tion of the International Federation for 
Documentation, and with the concurrence 
of the Lake Placid Club Education Founda- 
tion, New York. 1958. 515 pp. (British 
Standards Institution, £6 6s.) 
The U.D.C., the most international of classi- 
fication schemes, has already appeared or is 
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appearing in the full edition in five different 
languages, while the Abridged Edition has 
already been published in twelve different 
languages. Now the Deutscher Normenausschuss 
(German Standards Commission) and the British 
Standards Institution offer us this excellent experi- 
ment in German, English and French. The very 
exacting work of co-ordination has been done 
by the above German and British bodies, and 
by the Association Belge de Documentation and 
the Union Francaise des Organismes de Docu- 
mentation, who have produced here what amounts 
to the first thorough abridged edition in French. 

This Trilingual Edition does not claim to give 
exactly equivalent terms, nor to provide a multi- 
lingual glossary, but to give a concise view in 
three languages of the subject divisions of 
knowledge used by the U.D.C. It will certainly 
simplify, as it claims it will, the future prepara- 
tion of multilingual full editions of any special 
subject, and will encourage the parallel develop- 
ment of classification and terminology. 

It consists of: (1) the usual schedule of classifi- 
cation numbers down the left-hand side of each 
page, but with three parallel columns giving the 
German, English and French terms; and of 
(2) separate alphabetical indexes for German, 
English and French 

This edition is a further advance towards the 
possible use of an internationally accepted 
synthetic classification scheme by general lib- 
raries. Up till now the U.D.C. has been adopted 
mainly by special libraries for the minute classifi- 
cation of special subjects, and for this the full 
editions have been essential. Now, however, with 
the new Abridged English Edition of 1957 with 
enlarged index of about 20,000 terms, and this 
Trilingual Edition of 1958, new possibilities are 
opened up for the use of a European classification 
system for general libraries, and for the arrange- 
ment by U.D.C. of books on the shelves. Most 
of the numbers in the abridged editions are now 
short enough to use on the spines of books for 
shelf arrangement, but many numbers are still 
too long, and an official F.I.D. guide on how 
to shorten numbers for this purpose would be 
very helpful; I do not think one exists as yet. 

The Trilingual Edition will help classifiers in 
several ways: firstly in classifying French and 
German books; secondly by providing the 
classifier with some unavoidable linguistic 
tuition (without tears!); and by bringing to light 
by the useful logical exercise of translation some 
inconsistencies in the existing U.D.C. tables. 
Critical classifiers might start by looking at 
636.9, and asking themselves whether elephants 
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are Haustiere, why in English the equivalent 
heading is “Useful animals and pets’, and 
whether perhaps some redefinition or re-sub- 
division is not needed here. Similarly, why is 
025.4 ‘“‘classification’’ for Frenchmen and 
Germans, but for Englishmen limited to “‘docu- 
mentary classification’? Maybe some national 
blinkers need removing! 

In any case the Trilingual Edition is a milestone 
along the road of international co-operation. 

ANTHONY THOMPSON 


Book design and production. Vol. 1, No. 1, 
Spring 1958. (Printing News Ltd., annual 
subscription, 35s.) 

The aims of this new journal are clearly stated 
in the editorial of its first issue. It is to be “devoted 
to book production in all its aspects .. . to 
encourage good design in books . . . to provide a 
forum for discussion on technical and aesthetic 
problems . . . and to give news of the latest 
technical developments.” 

Certainly it has made a most encouraging start, 
the issue under review containing, infer alia, a 
discussion on the relationship between pub- 
lisher, printer and designer; Mr. Anthony 
Godwin writing amusingly and informatively 
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necessary, not more than fifty words of biographical 
details. 

No other notices will be issued by Groups. 

Appresses. Section Committee: J. Roland Smith, 
United Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority, Industrial 
Group Headquarters, Risley, Warrington, Lancs.; 
North Midland Group: Miss J. Binns, B.A., 474 Cam- 
bridge Road, Cosby, Leicestershire; North Western 
Group: D. Mason, Dyestuffs Division, LC.I. Ltd., 
Blackley, Manchester 9. Northern Group: R. E. Grim- 
shaw, Central Library, Newcastle upon Tyne 1; South- 
Eastern Group: Mrs. O. Stokes, Institute of Education, 
Malet Street, W.C.1. West Midlands Group: Miss B. M. 
Elsmore, Regional Library Bureau (West Midlands), 
Reference Library, Birmingham, 1; Western Group: 
H. Overton, B.Sc., W. D. & H. O. Wills Ltd., Bedminster, 
Bristol, 3. Yorkshire Group: Mrs. A. Mason, Central 
Library, Leeds, !. 


Reviews 


FeGan (E. S.) and Cant (M.) A library classifica- 
tion for schools: the Cheltenham classification. 
2nd edition, revised by E. S. Fegan and V. M. 
Hounsfield. 1958. 91 p. (Cambridge, W. Heffer 
& Sons.) 

This slim volume has much to commend it to 
school librarians. The scheme has been based on a 
characteristic school curriculum, with some addi- 
tional subjects to cover the whole field of know- 
ledge. It is not overweighted with detail and is 
simple to use. 

The second edition, brought out to meet an 
expressed demand, does not add very much to the 
schedules. A few new subjects have been added: 
for example, United Nations, Company Law, 
Space Travel, Nuclear Physics. In some places 
the old numbers have been changed to admit the 
new subject; thus in MJV Physics, M35 Nuclear 
Physics has been added, and Mathematical 
Physics changed from M35 to M 36. But in RV 
Manufactures, the great new Plastics Industry 
has been given the same number, R46, as Rubber 
—-still leaving R47-49 blank; this seems a mis- 
guided economy even for a school library. 

The typography, notes and index make the 
scheme one of the clearest for the newcomer to 
classification, and although one looks in vain for 
any recognition of the new thought of the past 
few decades, the scheme can safely be recom- 
mended to school librarians. It has been designed 
to suit their needs, and does so with modest 
efficiency. D. J. Fosketr 


LipRARY ASSOCIATION. YOUTH LIBRARIES SECTION. 
Children’s books of this century: a first list of 
books covering the years 1899 to 1956 chosen 
for the Library of Children’s Literature now 
being formed at Chaucer House. [With an 
introduction by the editor, Mary F. Thwaite.] 
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36 pp. (Copies obtainable from Miss D. D. 
Chilcot, c/o Central Library, 68 Holloway 
Road, Islington, London, N.7. 3s. 6d. (post- 
age paid 3s. 10d.) to non-members; 2s. 6d. 
(postage paid 2s. 10d.) to members.) 

It is an excellent idea to make a collection of 
some representative books for children produced 
during the first half of the twentieth century, and 
Mrs. Thwaite and the sub-committee appointed 
by the Youth Libraries Section are to be con- 
gratulated on this clearly presented, well-anno- 
tated list of 119 book-titles and 12 volumes of 
periodicals. 108 of the items have been added 
to the library being formed at Chaucer House, 
such titles being indicated in the list. The books, 
which are mainly story, verse and picture books, 
are arranged in order of first date of publication, 
giving notes of illustrators and of other editions. 
The editor explains in her introduction the scope 
of the collection, and reviews the development of 
children’s literature during the period concerned, 
noting particularly the influences which have 
reached us from abroad, the improvement in 
production of children’s books in general, and the 
establishment of the cheap and popular, yet good 
series of “‘Puffin’”’ books. Highlights in children’s 
book history, such as the founding of the Carnegie 
and Kate Greenaway awards, are of course 
mentioned. Translations and books from over- 
seas, legends, contemporary editions of the 
classics, and books of information as such, are not 
at present included, but it is hoped that the 
selection may become wider with time. Rosemary 
Sutcliff’s books are not represented so far, and 
a magazine such as Little Folks must surely be 
added sooner or later, but everyone interested 
in children’s books will wish to increase the 
usefulness of this list by suggestions rather than to 
carp at omissions. 

There is a good index, and the cover is decor- 
ated by a design of children reading in a library 
specially drawn for the Youth Libraries Section 
by Edward Ardizzone. 

MaraGaret E. Evtis 


Universal Decimal Classification . . . Trilingual 
(Abridged) Edition. BS 1000B (F.I.D. no. 277). 
Prepared under the auspices of the Inter- 
national Commission on Decimal Classifica- 
tion of the International Federation for 
Documentation, and with the concurrence 
of the Lake Placid Club Education Founda- 
tion, New York. 1958. 515 pp. (British 
Standards Institution, £6 6s.) 
The U.D.C., the most international of classi- 
fication schemes, has already appeared or is 
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appearing in the full edition in five different 
languages, while the Abridged Edition has 
already been published in twelve different 
languages. Now the Deutscher Normenausschuss 
(German Standards Commission) and the British 
Standards Institution offer us this excellent experi- 
ment in German, English and French, The very 
exacting work of co-ordination has been done 
by the above German and British bodies, and 
by the Association Belge de Documentation and 
the Union Francaise des Organismes de Docu- 
mentation, who have produced here what amounts 
to the first thorough abridged edition in French. 

This Trilingual Edition does not claim to give 
exactly equivalent terms, nor to provide a multi- 
lingual glossary, but to give a concise view in 
three languages of the subject divisions of 
knowledge used by the U.D.C. It will certainly 
simplify, as it claims it will, the future prepara- 
tion of multilingual full editions of any special 
subject, and will encourage the parallel develop- 
ment of classification and terminology. 

It consists of: (1) the usual schedule of classifi- 
cation numbers down the left-hand side of each 
page, but with three parallel columns giving the 
German, English and French terms; and of 
(2) separate alphabetical indexes for German, 
English and French 

This edition is a further advance towards the 
possible use of an internationally accepted 
synthetic classification scheme by general lib- 
raries. Up till now the U.D.C. has been adopted 
mainly by special libraries for the minute classifi- 
cation of special subjects, and for this the full 
editions have been essential. Now, however, with 
the new Abridged English Edition of 1957 with 
enlarged index of about 20,000 terms, and this 
Trilingual Edition of 1958, new possibilities are 
opened up for the use of a European classification 
system for general libraries, and for the arrange- 
ment by U.D.C. of books on the shelves. Most 
of the numbers in the abridged editions are now 
short enough to use on the spines of books for 
shelf arrangement, but many numbers are still 
too long, and an official F.I.D. guide on how 
to shorten numbers for this purpose would be 
very helpful; I do not think one exists as yet. 

The Trilingual Edition will help classifiers in 
several ways: firstly in classifying French and 
German books; secondly by providing the 
classifier with some unavoidable linguistic 
tuition (without tears!); and by bringing to light 
by the useful logical exercise of translation some 
inconsistencies in the existing U.D.C. tables. 
Critical classifiers might start by looking at 
636.9, and asking themselves whether elephants 
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are Haustiere, why in English the equivalent 
heading is “Useful animals and pets’, and 
whether perhaps some redefinition or re-sub- 
division is not needed here. Similarly, why is 
025.4 “classification’’ for Frenchmen and 
Germans, but for Englishmen limited to “‘docu- 
mentary classification’’? Maybe some national 
blinkers need removing! 

In any case the Trilingual Edition is a milestone 
along the road of international co-operation. 

ANTHONY THOMPSON 


Book design and production. Vol. 1, No. 1, 
Spring 1958. (Printing News Ltd., annual 
subscription, 35s.) 

The aims of this new journal are clearly stated 
in the editorial of its first issue. It is to be “devoted 
to book production in all its aspects . . . to 
encourage good design in books . . . to provide a 
forum for discussion on technical and aesthetic 
problems . . . and to give news of the latest 
technical developments.”’ 

Certainly it has made a most encouraging start, 
the issue under review containing, inter alia, a 
discussion on the relationship between pub- 
lisher, printer and designer; Mr. Anthony 
Godwin writing amusingly and informatively 
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on the paperback book trade; Mr. Alan Delafons 
castigating the selection methods adopted for the 
National Book League’s 100 best-designed books 
of the year; and, perhaps of the greatest value to 
library students and bibliographers, an unsigned 
but most informative survey of the early years of 
filmset book production. 

The design, lay-out, typography and general 
production of this journal are, as might be 
expected, first-rate. Though at this stage, both in 
appearance and subject matter, it seems clearly 
to be aimed at the book trade rather than the 
librarian or layman, it has already shown much to 
commend it for future purchase by anyone 
interested in good book production. 

NorMan E. BINNS 


Berry (W. T.), JOHNSON (A. F.) and JasPERT 
(W. P.). The encyclopaedia of type faces. 
New edition (revised and enlarged). 1958. 
358 pp. (Blandford Press, 55s.) 

When it appeared in 1953, The encyclopaedia of 
type faces soon established itself as the standard 
book on type illustrations. Containing as it did 
some 1,250 specimens of the most commonly 
used types, it was both a reliable reference work 
for the typographer and a ready source of 
inspiration for the artist and designer. 

The authors, who have been joined by W. P. 
Jaspert, have now produced a new edition, 
enlarged to nearly 1,400 specimens. For the most 
part, these additions consist of new faces pro- 
duced since 1953, but they include some revived 
antiques and clarendons. Black Letter types 
have been excluded completely because of their 
number and the difficulty of securing specimens. 
Greek founts are still absent, though presumably 
not for the same reason. 

This work is particularly valuable to the 
British student in affording ready access to so 
many continental types. There is a useful list of 
addresses of typefounders in Europe and America 
and of their agents in Britain. 

All who use or are interested in type will 
welcome the publication of this handsomely 
produced volume, which is certain to enhance the 
reputation established by its predecessor. 

D. MACARTHUR 


The Library Association Library 


ADDITIONS TO THE LipraRY MARCH-May, 1958 
(continued from last issue) 
Commonwealth Universities Yearbook, 1958: a directory 
to the universities of the British Commonwealth 
and the handbook of their Association. London, 
Association of Universities of the British Common- 
wealth, 1958. xxvii, 1337 p. 378.058 
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506—ScientiFic Societies 
Royat Society. The year book of the Royal Society of 
London, 1958. London, 1958. 367 p. 506.2421 


600—Userut ARTS 
The Penrose annual: a review of the graphic arts edited 
by Allan Delafons, vol. 52, 1958. London, Lund 
Humphries, 1958. xxxi, 138 p. 655 
Tory, B. E. Offset lithography. London, Pitman, 1957. 
2, xv, 332 p. 655.3 
Poweit,J.H. The books of a new nation: U.S. govern- 
ment publications, 1774-1814. Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania University Press, c. 1957. 170 p. 655.59 
U.S. Liprary or ConGress. CopyriGut Orrice. The 
Copyright Office of the United States of America. 
Washington, 1957. vi, 30 p. 655.673 
British Standards Institution yearbook, 1958. London, 
1957. 515 p. 658.51 
780—M usic 
Gray, N. A note on music engraving and printing. 
London, Boosey & Hawkes, 1952. 10 p. 781.981 


800—LiTERATURE 
The year’s work in modern language studies edited for the 
Modern Humanities Research Association by L. T. 
Topsfield. Vol. 18, 1956. Cambridge, Cambridge 
University Press, 1957. viii, 652 p. 805 
Daicues, D. The present age: after 1920. London, 


Cresset Press, 1958. x, 376 p. 820.9 
910—GEOGRAPHY, TRAVELS, DESCRIPTION 
SwWEDEN-AMERICA FOUNDATION. Travel, study and 


research in Sweden: handbook compiled by Adele 
Heilborn. Stockholm, 1957. xi, 243 p. 914.85 


Obituaries 


DuNCAN Gray.—We regret to announce the 
death of Mr. Duncan Gray, M.A., F.L.A., 
formerly City Librarian of Nottingham, on 
4th July, 1958. 

The following tributes have been received: 


To many librarians the sudden death of Mr. Duncan 
Gray must have come as a great shock. Although he had 
retired from active librarianship he was still busy up to 
the time of his death on that literary research in which 
he so delighted. He had wide interests but to me Duncan 
Gray means St. Marylebone Public Library. The few of 
us who were with him in 1923 will never forget those 
hectic five months in which 8,000 books for the Lending 
Library and 2,000 for the Reference Library had to be 
selected, prepared, classified and catalogued and made 
ready for public use in the adapted basement of St. 
Marylebone Town Hall. At the centre of all activity was 
the first Borough Librarian of St. Marylebone, personally 
selecting an excellent basic stock, supervising every 
detail of routine, ready to explain in detail any method 
he wanted us to use, devising in fact a working system, the 
essential structure of which has never had to be altered. 
We viewed him with awe and wonder. Later on we found 
he could tell a good story, that he wasn’t as remote as he 
had seemed at first and that he had our real welfare at 
heart. He never allowed us to stagnate. Once the library 
was in running order, there were lectures and art exhibi- 
tions, the preparation of printed catalogues for music and 
children’s books and the beginning of a Local History 
Collection. There may be another monument to Duncan 
Gray elsewhere but his most lasting monument will be the 
flourishing public library system of St. Marylebone. I 
owe him much; in fact but for his training I should not 
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now be daring to occupy the chair which he first occupied 
in 1923. Evsie M. Ex.Ley 


Duncan Gray, on his appointment to Nottingham as 
City Librarian, was faced with difficult problems. The 
library service was suffering from the cumulative effect of 
inadequate financing, and stock and buildings alike were 
in need of renovation and rebuilding. Staff recruitment 
had been poor and few had any professional qualification. 

This challenge he met with vigour and in a very short 
time he completed the remodelling of two of the branch 
libraries, together with a reorganization of the Central 
Library, and secured the building of the branch library 
to serve the new Aspley estate. The outbreak of war made 
further progress impossible and Duncan Gray took on the 
additional duties of Information Officer under Civil 
Defence. 

The end of the war presented new problems to lib- 
rarians over the whole country and Nottingham proved 
no exception. New housing estates were being developed 
but the ban on capital expenditure for libraries effectively 
prevented adequate library provision for them. Neverthe- 
less, Duncan Gray secured temporary premises for five 
new service points, allowing at least a token service to be 
given. The Quincentenary of the charter of incorpora- 
tion of the City in 1949 was an event to which he res- 
ponded wholeheartedly. Always keenly interested in local 
history, he now wrote for the Corporation a short history 
entitled Nottingham through 500 years. This was followed 
by a further history of the city published in 1953 to mark 
the Coronation—From settlement to City. He also 
continued the issue of the Records of the Borough of 
Nottingham, a work begun in 1882. Vols. VII-IX were 
compiled by him in company with Miss V. W. Walker, 
B.A., F.L.A., bringing the Records up to 1900. At the 
time of his death he had practically completed work on a 
revised and enlarged edition of Nottingham through 500 
vears. 

He was Curator of Newstead Abbey from 1937 and 
published the catalogue of the Roe-Byron Collection, 
which is housed there. In addition he wrote a short life of 
Lord Byron. 

He was also awarded the Degree of Hon. M.A. by 
Nottingham University in 1953 and was a member of the 
Court of the University. 

Duncan Gray is perhaps remembered best for his 
book Public library finance, a work which is characteristic 
of his grasp of detail and insistence on careful adminis- 
tration. On his retirement he left behind him a sound 
and expanding library service, staffed by professional 
librarians; a service enjoyed and appreciated by the 
inhabitants of the City. He had always been active in local 
professional affairs, an activity marked by his Presidency 
of the North Midland Branch of the Library Association, 
and election to the chair of the Executive Committee of 
the East Midland Regional Library System. 

As a librarian he was sound rather than spectacular, 
demanding of his colleagues the painstaking accuracy he 
asked of himself; he gave himself wholeheartedly to the 
task of building a better library service wherever he 
worked. 

As a man he could be severe in judgment and a reserved 
manner hid a sympathy and understanding which showed 
itself in the kindnesses he did privately to many people. I 
personally learned a great deal from him and to me he 
showed an affection for which I shall always be grateful. 

F. C. TiGHE 


WHITWELL.—We regret to note the death of 
Mr. C. Whitwell, F.L.A., formerly Borough 
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the complete PENHALES trilogy 


Crosbie Garstin 


THE OWL’S HOUSE* 
HIGH NOON - WEST WIND 


Headed the Library Association 
list of the most-asked-for 
out-of-print titles. 

*I welcome the re-appearance 
of Crosbie Garstin’s Penhales stories’ 
J. G. WILSON, C.B.E. 12s 6d each 

* 10s 6d 


Reinhardt - Bodley Head 
LEE S 


Librarian of West Ham, on 12th June, 1958, aged 
87. Mr. Whitwell joined the Association in 1910. 
WILLSHER.—We regret to record the death on 
20th June of Mr. Harry Martin Willsher, M.A., 
D. Litt., Librarian, University College, Dundee, 
in the University of St. Andrews, 1918-1945. 














Appointments and Retirements 


Arre.—Mr. S. A. Afre, Assistant, Ashanti Regional 
Library, to be Senior Library Assistant, Kumasi College 
of Technology, Ghana. 

BampTon.—Mrs. B. M. Bampton, F.L.A., Librarian, 
Garnett College, has resigned. 

Bearp.—Mr. J. C. Beard, F.L.A., Regional Librarian, 
Mansfield Woodhouse, Notts. Co.L., to be Senior 
Assistant, Headquarters, Gloucester Co.L. 

BerGcess.— Mrs. W. F. Bergess, A.L.A., Base Librarian, 
756 2nd Air Base Squad., U.S.A.F., to be Assistant-in- 
Charge, Postal and Request Service, Berks Co.L. 

Biracx.—Mr. C. W. Black, F.L.A., Deputy City 
Librarian, Glasgow P.L., to be City Librarian. 

Brown.—Mr. W. L. Brown, A.L.A., City Librarian, 
Lithgow, New South Wales, Australia, to be Chief 
Librarian, Fairfield Municipal Library, Fairfield, N.S.W. 

Crark.—Mrs. J. M. Clark, A.L.A., Sub-Librarian, 
Riddrie District Library, Glasgow P.L., has left the 
service. 

CiarK.—Mr. R. S. Clark, F.L.A., Superintendent of 
District Libraries, Glasgow P.L., to be Depute City 
Librarian. 
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Cowan.—Miss D. J. Cowan, A.L.A., Children’s 
Librarian, Cheltenham P.L., to be Children’s Librarian, 
Carshalton P.L. 

Cow.ey.—Mr. J. Cowley, A.L.A., Assistant Lending 
Librarian, Preston P.L., to be Tutor-Librarian, Mid- 
Herts College of Further Education, Welwyn Garden 
City. 

Currie.—Mr. R. D. Currie, F.L.A., Chief Cataloguer 
and Classifier, Blackpool P.L., to be Borough Librarian 
of Fleetwood. 

CUTHBERTSON.—-Miss J. C. Cuthbertson, A.L.A., Sub- 
Librarian, Drumchapel District Library, Glasgow P.L., 
to be  Librarian-in-Charge, Knightswood District 
Library. 

FarisH.—Mr. J. Farish, A.L.A., Assistant, The 
Mitchell Library, Glasgow, to be Librarian-in-Charge, 
Bridgeton District Library. 

Fie_pen.— Mr. S. Fielden, A.L.A., Assistant, Rochdale 
P.L., to be Branch Librarian, North Central Saskat- 
chewan Regional Library, Prince Albert, Saskatchewan, 
Canada. 

ForpHAM.—Mr. G. Fordham, A.L.A., Senior Assis- 
tant-in-Charge, Reference Department, Chatham P.L., 
to be Deputy Borough Librarian. 

Foster.—Miss M. Foster, Assistant, Wednesfield 
Branch, Staffs. Co.L., to be Assistant, Wandsworth P.L. 

Gasie.—Miss J. E. Gable, Assistant, Barking P.L., to 
be Branch Librarian, Thurrock P.L. 

HAMILTON.—Miss D. Hamilton, A.L.A., Sub-Lib- 
rarian, Barmulloch District Library, Glasgow P.L., to be 
Librarian, Nottinghamshire County Training College. 

Haywarp.—Mr. D. E. Hayward, A.L.A., Branch 
Librarian, Walderslade Branch, Chatham P.L., to be 
Librarian, Dearne P.L. 

HocGcetr.—Mr. P. Hoggett, Assistant, 
P.L., to be Assistant, Hampstead P.L. 

Howarp.—Mr. R. C. Howard, Assistant, Norwich 
P.L., to be Assistant (temporary), Hampstead P.L. 

Hunter.—Mr. A. Hunter, A.L.A., Librarian-in- 
Charge, Partick District Library, Glasgow P.L., to be 
Superintendent of District Libraries. 

Hutt.—Miss E. O. Hutt, A.L.A., Assistant-in-Charge, 
New Malden and Coombe P.L., Surrey Co.L., to be 
Senior Assistant, East Ham P.L. 

Ives.—Mr. R. C. Ives, Circulating Librarian, Norwich 
P.L., has resigned. 
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Appointments Vacant 
Chartered Librarians are advised to refrain from 
applying for any post in public libraries demanding 
Registration Qualifications (A.L.A. or F.L.A.) 
which is advertised in the General or Clerical 
Divisions of the National Scales or in accordance 

with the Miscellaneous Salary Scales. 


KENYA GOVERNMENT 

LIBRARIAN required by Kenya Government Medical 
Department on probation for pensionable employment. 
Salary scale (including inducement pay) £879 rising to 
£1,422 a year (for men) or to £1,329 a year (for women). 
Commencing salary according to experience. Outfit 
allowance £40. Free passages. Liberal leave on full salary 
after tours of 36/45 months. Separation allowance pay- 
able to male officers. N.H.S. Superannuation rights may 
be preserved in approved cases. Candidates must be 
Associates of the Library Association. Write to the 
Crown Agents, 4 Millbank, London, S.W.1. State age, 
name in block letters, full qualifications and experience 
and quote M3B/44870/LAM. 


BOROUGH POLYTECHNIC 
Borough Road, S.E.1 

Applications are invited for the post of Liprary Assts- 
TANT as from Ist September next. Candidates having 
passes in Group A (Cataloguing and Classification) 
and Group B (Bibliography) of the Library Association 
Registration Examination and/or possessing experience in 
a scientific or technical library will be given preference. 

Salary according to age and experience within the 
scale £7 19s. Od. per week (at 21 years) rising to a maxi- 
mum of £13 6s. 6d. per week. 

Applications to be sent as soon as possible to the 
undersigned. Frepk. J. Packer, 

Clerk to the Governing Body. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN ONTARIO 

The General Library, The University of Western 
Ontario, London, Canada, requires a LiBRARY ASSISTANT. 
Applicants should have at least parts A and B of Registra- 
tion examination. Salary $3,000 per annum. 37-hour 
week. Month’s holiday. London, Ontario, is a pleasant 
university and industrial city surrounded by rich farm- 
iand. Population 100,000. Applications should be sent 
by air mail to J. J. Talman, Chief Librarian. 


Contributions and communications (including advertisements) should be sent to the Editor, Chaucer House, 
Malet Place, London, W.C.1, by the 15th of the month preceding that of publication (Tel. Eus. 5856, ext. 9) 














FOR AMERICAN BOOKS 
Our books will be on display at STAND NO. 2, 


Library Association Conference Exhibition. 


We look forward to seeing you. 


TRANS ATLANTIC BOOK SERVICE LTD. 


45 NEAL STREET LONDON 


W.C.2 


TELEPHONE: COVENT GARDEN [4/8 











IN HARDWOOD, BRONZE AND STEEL 


EDMONDS 


BIRMINGHAM . GLASGOW . CARDIFF . LONDON 
CONSTITUTION HILL 78 ST. JOHN STREET 


TEL. CENTRAL 8351/3 CLERKENWELL 0244/5 





The rarest of books 


out of print, unobtainable or priceless, can be 
circulated and read by anyone if they are recorded on 
‘Recordak’ Microfilm. 


Microfilm is compact and casy to handle—a 100 ft. 
recl, containing exact facsimiles of hundreds of pages, is 
no larger than the palm of your hand. Microfilm doesn’t 
fade or crease like paper. And it’s casy to refer to it, too; 
just put the reel on a ‘Recordak’ Reader and view it on 


the built-in screen. 

The Recordak Division of Kodak Ltd. provides 
a copying service which can solve many of your reference 
problems. Why not write or phone for more details? 


SRECORDERK 


COPYING SERVICES 


* 


The Recordak Division of KOGA timitea 
1-4, Beech Street, London, E.C.1. 
Telephone: Metropolitan 0316 








*Recordak’ is a registered trade-mark 





Exchange Required 
B.A., Dip 


o exchange 


N.Z. Library § 


positions with ¢ 








period of 12 month 
P. Carey, Dor 


Wanted 


i 


For Disposal 


Benlock 





LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


SPECIAL SUBJECT LISTS 


No. 26 
Radio Astronomy 


F, R. Taylor 


nd list issued for 1958. 











Limited 


ow offer a new range ol 
tterned bindings for FICTION 


Crown 8vo 3s. 5d. 
Also available: new cover designs with 


ing motifs for JUVENILE “FLATS” 


yl j 
{ii enquiries weicome dat 


BENLOCK LTD., MIDDLESBROUGH ROAD 
SOUTH BANK, MIDDLESBROUGH 


Telephone : SoUTH BANK 58529 


LIBRARY BOOKBINDERS & BOOKSELLERS 











CEDRIC CHIVERS LTD. 
BATH 


Originators of the 


‘contemporary’ patterned 


Rexine binding 


for Fiction and non-fiction. 


* 


Send for our catalogues of Adult 
and juvenile Fiction ‘reprints’ in 


reinforced plastic covers. 














